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CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Contemporizing the classics 


By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 


KUiioi.i-* fi i:ei i ; i:r : 

History of Classical Scl]blar-.lii|) from 
1300 lo 1850 

2 13pp. Clurmidon Press : Oxford 
University Press. 17.50. 

lliilcr did more for classical studies 
in this country than . fur must 
brunches of education. To draw an 
analogy from a different discipline, 
it was as ihnugh the leading mem- 
bers of one of the greatest Austra- 
lian elevens had quarrelled wiili the 
Hoard of Control and i|ii.l lifted to 
play for England. None of the 
famous scholars who unite here 
from Germany at thin lime was more 
eminent than Kudorf Pfeiffer. Born 
fn 1889 at Augsburg, hi Bavaria, he 
grew. up in Hie house whose walls 
the sixteenth-century humanist Con- 
ruil Pcutingcr had decoruted with 
maps; and ho received It is early 
uducalion at the Benedictine school 
of St Stephen under i4s celebrated 
n cud inn star, Dom Beda Grand I. At 
the University of Munich lie studied 
under Otto l.rnsitis.tlic biographer 
ot Rohde and, like him, as cultivated 
•s lie was lcurnetf. Later lie moved 
to Berlin, ami profited from the very 
tfil fcrciit leaching of Wiliimowitv:, 
nut ho never departed from the 
typically .South Gorman and Catho- 
lic traditions in which he 


up. 


had grown 


hi Oxford Pfeiffer enjoyed sped- 
ally la vo mu bit- opportunities for 
Finishing the great edition of Cul- 
Jtniuchiis which he had been plan- 
iiuitf from the start of hi* career* 
JiCMo lie found die Oxyrhynchus 
papyri and their incomparable 
editor, Edgar Lnbel; and here lie 
had the help stud company of Midi 
distinguished friends and country- 
g ttn ** i L n , uI Maas and Eduard 
Frueukel. The edition of the frag- 
ments, with full commentary, 
appeared in 1949, dedicated to the 
ihsUtutlons which had 

sheltered the editor. Campion Hall 
and. Corpus Christ! College: the 
edition of the hymns, atid epigrams 
followed four years later. The 
former volume, in particular, U 0 f 
exemplary cxcelJeuce, not stir- 

S nssed uyen by Hons mail's Mnnilius. 

ut Pfeiffer is far more than a 
superb technician: Ins whole work 
is permeated by a generous 
mid enlightened open-mindedness 
strongly reminiscent of the huimm- 
isis to whose s^udy he is devoted. 

A series of distinguished articles, 
beginning earlyln ii is .career, some 
of which are reprinted in the imlis- 
P^snbie AusgcwBhlte Schrifun of 
4959, showod Pfeiffer to hove an 
expert knowledge of the history of 


tor 1 1 io central issues with the 
.slimness and directness of a great 
master ; his vast knowledge of 
details never blurs die clarity of 
the general outline. By means of 
concise mid well-judged foornotes 
Its guides us to the relevant litera- 
ture as no 'other scholar could 
huve done, singling nut for mention 
just those details which arc most 
illuminating. The English is not 
that of an Englishman, but its very 
• foreigniiess has charm, like the 
Lhe slight foreign accent of a 
welcome visitor from abroad. It 
does not matter that a number of 
small errors and inconsistencies, 
mostly connected with proper 
mimes, have escaped no lice. Perhaps 
consistency in die mutter of 
Renaissance n. lines can hardly be 
dcmuiided : but Hywaier’s plea that 
wc should refer to Renaissance 
scholars, os they did themselves, 
by their Ijuln and . not their 
vernaculur names ought not to he 
forgotten. The book is as enjoyable 
ns it is learned und intelligent, 
mid even renders with no claim 
to classical scholarship will find 
il as doliglitful ns it is Instructive'.. 

One nf the mast awkwurd prob- 
lems that confronts a historian of 
classical sclinlm'shln is that of set- 
ting limits in his subject. How much, 
for instance, should lie say about the 
study of art and archaeology ? If 
these topics are treated in detail, a 
far lunger work, und one requiring 
.specialized knowledge not easily 
combined, with that uf literary schol- 
arship, will result ; if they .are omit- 
ted, the treatment oven of literary 
scholarship will bo incomplete. The 
same is true of the study of ancient 
hisiurv, and of the history of educa- 
tion during the period covered. In 
all these cases Pfeiffer handles the 
problem wirii great discretion ; he 
ventures as far into tills territory 
as he needs to, and no further. 

But how is the historian oF classi- 
cal scholarship to handle the his- 
tory and tlitf culture bf fli* period 
his history covers? Surely he must 
shnW' hnw the scholars uf each suc- 
ceeding Bge have used the study of 
l lie ancient world to serve ilia needs 
of their own lime, and how their 
picture of that world was condi- 
tioned by and itself conditioned 
the atmosphere of the ago in 
which thoy lived. Much of the fas- 
clnattun of this book is due to the 
masterly way in which Pfeiffer hns 
done this ; down to the scvcntceili 
century, at least, the interaction of 
classical studies with contemporary 
life is presented with a singular 
knity and fluency. The existence of 
such an excellent general account, 
supplying such valuable guidance to 


intolerant bigotry of the Counter- 
Rcforinutiiiii zealots. He warns 
uguinst the nineteenth-century error 
uF seeing the humanists uf the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries as 
paguns or as tending towards 
paganism ; rather they were Chris- 
tians who tried to improve their 
Christianity by making use of tlie 
culture, of the ancient world. This 
altitude informs a wonderful open- 
ing section on “The Renewal of 
Classical Scholarship in the Italian 
Renaissance Pfeiffer is well aware 
of the existence 

century Pnduan 

Giuseppe BiJiiinovich 
antjy br 

on starting with Petrarch' 
before whose lime lie finds no 
numniusni in his sense ; Petrarch he 

nlni*5 omi,a tr^ V’ ith *be shadowy 
Phinrtis as both poet and critic . 
He writes superbly about Pctrurch 
and about “ the radiant figure of 
Politlan”. 

It Is refreshing to- find him ens- 
tigntuig Georg Voigt, the learned 
author or the s run da id nineteenth- 
century work on the first century 
of humanism, for having “called 
the literary, educational and re- 
ligious nuns of- the Italians childish 
and fantastic, and regretted their 
lack of Teutonic soul Valla, he 
poinrs out, attacked ilia Donations 
ot Constantine in order to remove 
a dangerous misunderstanding, and 
not in order to attack the papacy j 
he ended lus dnys as u papal secre- 
tary. This is true; and j-et certain 
features of Valia's work, such ns 
his interest in the philosophy of 
Epicurus, helped to lead the way 
to developments not easily to be 
imagined in times when the least 
suspicion of iinorthiidoxy might be 
dangerous. The splendid invective 
of Valla against the author of the 
Donations— ‘ oratio . . . alicuius 
clenei s-tolidi . , . sugbiai-i et crassi, 
ac inter crapulam interguu fervorem 
vi m has semen Has et haec verba 
ructantis *' — suggests, ' like other 
phenomena of the period, a certain 
impatience with some tendencies of 
the ecclesiastical establishment. 

A Powerful chapter on Erasmus, 
where PfeiFfer builds on without 
ni ® r ®|y repeating his famous article 
oE 1955, forms the core of die 
second section, entitled “ Humanism 
and Scholarship in ihe Netherlands 
and Germany . As alw&ys, his 


purify religion by an 
what was best in the 
antiquity, while 
intolerance and promot 
sense and philosophic moderation. 
Pfeiffer does not cite II. R. Trevor- 


i nfusioti of 

nrit of ujr iiu ■uuiiiig as aiiimlw.' 
resisting fanatical as satisfying as i IS picRS* 
ting sound first. FWB ™ * the 


isloii of renascence; hut its account 
nnt of is by no menus as imlBj? 


titft 


The third section, 


5X5K ^emonstrQlion 2*4 

importance in the dewtaffij 
new erotica! nierimrfs 


teeuth and seventeenth centuries 
were not Calvinists, but Erasmiansi 
but he would certainly accept it. 
Like Trevor-Roper, he brings out 
the tragedy of Erasmus's magnifi- 
cent attempt to avert a breach be- 


*« fi* 

SIS. c ?r rl<! i1 "V jp-mICS 


shows 

edition 


itiei is well aware ran wrem ii hvcii a uicucn ue- f i._ wn rl, «* 

of those twelfth- tween the Church and the re- 3 

humanists wliom formers; but he rigluly denies that j 1 1 k L “ c |*f ,1 «nn ; W 

, ich has so brilli- Erasmus's work was a failure and ,S2S5J lf « the 

rough t to light. Yet he firmly goes on to trace his influence, first « ,]J| r JJ{\. .fun*?” i3 

insists on stariina with Pwmrrii upon those Gerinau humanists on - p , 0,0 W- He assl|3 

whom he has already thrown much f n nf 8 r ee T °( 

light. He notes that in The Nether- 
lands the leading spirits 


spirits were not 
Calvinists but Arnimiana ; and he 
observes the link betweon Grotius 
and. Erasmus. 

Pfeiffer deplores the violence, 
physical and verbal, of both sides 
in tlio French wars of religion, 
which he sees as “ a national 
strugglo for power ", He brilliantly 
describes the great scholars of six- 
tecnth-cciuury France, above all 
Joseph Scaliger. lie reminds us 
that over against- the Catholic fana- 
ticism of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury stood a kind of humanistic 
revival, whose greatest representa- 
tive was St Francois dc Sales and 
which led directly to the achieve- 
ments of the great French Bene- 
dictines in palaeography and In 
patristic studies. He mentions that 
die Jesuits were active in scholar- 
ship during that period, hut snys 
little of the restricted nature of 
their interests, nr of ihe challenge 
to the authenticity of the charters 
on which Benedictine foundations 
depended dint occasioned the study 
of ancient documents by Mabillon 
and Moutfaucon. 

There have been two renascences 
of interest In ancient literature. The 
first started in the' thirteenth cen- 
tury end ended with the religious 
quarrels- of the seventeenth century 
and with ilia Battle of the Books, 
marking the epoch at which France 
decided that she could manage with- 
out the guidance nf the ancient clas- 
sics; the second got under way 
before the end of tho seventeen tli 
century and reached Its pouk in 


rinWrni liT i *7 '“SEory 01 “w.v'Hi vaiuauie guidance to 

classical scholarship, and especially specialists’^ every port 'of die field 

JnnL-oLi. t,f L l ! er, °" between .the covered, will msryo as a keen stinm- 

tourteenth and soventbemh cen- ’* “ ' ' 

PJf le 5| ?“ d stoce the appearance of 
his Callimachus Ins major book • 

■ * subject has been awaited 
perhaps more eagerly than any work 
or a classical scholar known to be 
fn progress. The need for such a 

£ r ? Bt -, ?* p John ‘"‘‘V 1 , etuvia «Kzo's-. study or the 
ci? ‘ d ^ l,? lslory . orclH ? isicH l sc holar- , technical vocabulary of the humiui- 
fhi P J" 1 ? lr “ -pnhUihad. In and . Sebastiano . Ti in pan arc's 

account of the gqnesis of the so- 
cal . Io,l „ 1 . method of ' Lachibann** , 
point. Ihe way,- 

The interest of the book is by. 
no means diminished by Its being 
written from 0 point of view' 


7~ ouiru us H Jiceil Stimu- 

lus to future studies. Our chief need 
now is for detailed studies giving an 
exact description of the actual pro- 
cedures of scholars in successive 
periods of tho history of the 
subject; and here honks like 
lv. I, Kenney s' history pf the classi- 
paI , «t. Silvia RImo’s. study of the 


, » |MIU ISJIUU 111 

the curly years of this oetiiury;' is 

b,,t mile 

Jj®™ 11,0,1 A collection of facts und 

** . # e . sul, J i Mt : Vvhich 
Wilnmowux . published In 1921 


Germany during ihe nliietoemh and 
ll ® s , w .* l i b Erasmus, oarly twentieth. This bonk teaches 
tvfiose phuosophia Chnsti aimed to us a great deal about the second 

Est in conspectu T enedos 

l 

T/ie. dan goes slowly, it is the first day " 

After ihe fall of Troy. I walk upon the beaches, 

« i !wst , am ong ghosts , hue the most shadowy I 
■ 0 Tenedos 0 the thin Island 

Hiding the ships. They need not hide from ine ■ 

•*"} f east figure upon tfre shore, 

. Which the wind does not notice, the viater refract, or 
, ■ ' ' the sands count 

'As one of their number. 1 was a warrior 
Yes, in Troy . 

Before all reason was lost. 

Where did Helen come from ? Where is she now ? 

All reason is lost and'so is she. 

I was only a parcel of her reason 
Now of her loss 
Ghosts 


to Bcnrlcy’s Boyle Lectures in i 
fence of Anglican theology tn] H 
the deists, where he Tinds «, 

, b . le " d of bis Christio 
theology with his humanistic uMb 
shin and his firm grasp of pm 
aples ; lie finds in three Briflih 
clergymen. Swift, Berkeley u “ 
Bentley, the most powerful defn 
ders of the classical, os well u of 
the Christian tradition, efflinst 
deists and freethinkers*. Were 
deists and freethinkers against the 
classical tradition? A Yorkshire 
squire who unlike Bentley did not 
consider the faculties of the huiais 
soul as a decisive argument far the 
existence of a deity wrote that Bent- 
ley had “ taken tne wrong sow br 
the ear ” ; not all readers will db 
ngrec with him.' Some of Bemlnt 
contemporaries and successors pud 
up useful stores of information 
Others did kri-Uiant detailed work, 
and both helped to prepare for (be 
great ago of classical learning lbs 
was to follow. But it is impoulHf 
not to detect in the scholarship d 
tdiis period n weakening of the (ke, 
links ivith contemporary culture lha 
had existed up to the beginning d 
the seventeenth century. 

These links were reestablished h 
thu scholars of tho first period u 
what Pfeiffer calls “ German Neohera 
lenism ”, tn which the fourth seetjosj 
of his book is devoted. That settki| 
starts with a treat incut of Wind®, 
niuiin thut is as perceptive as it &, 
learned, and wall shows the natuit 
and extent of that great writer's 
fluuncc; Pfeiffer rightly notes thji 
dinportunce of ids awareness of 
comprehensive view of the study hi 
the uncluut world taken by J.,J- 
Scaliger. lie bus the finest appreeu- 
tion of the age of Goethe, « w* 
know from the paper on Goetna 
and the Greek Spirit” which he 
published as long ngo as 1934 ; yd 
tho great ago of German scholarship 
is fur less conuuniul to him than the 
age of Petrarch or of Erasmus, rw 
of its loading figures were CMSM 
Ians, and Though now at last 
literature in its original form a™ 
not in Latin dress oacame wioetf 
known to educated Europeans, W 
influence did not lead men in tM 
direction of the Church. The gw' 
est Hellenists of the time did not 


regard Greek literature and 
as a ' more preparation for uw 
Christian revelation. 


Worlds colliding 

By Simon Hornblower 



f iago 135 that “not one” of his 
ragments alludes to Persian insti- 


fr«S.?Ss Slsfess-iPT- 

m Jerusalem, is to be accepted, tunons. 
corroborated as it is by the more 
inrpartial book of Daniel. Iranian 

7" ,ij„ Momialinno’s new book (de- on sixth-century Greek 

^raaldo Trevelyan lectures fur apoculation cannot quite ba dls- 
^■^IhiAn to tlie cul- counted.' After the Persian 


^ItALDO MOMIGLIANO l 

SfuK' 3 Hellenl/ation 

. Cambridge University Press. 
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turn 


_ , ,, - ........ wars, 

Vviotnrv "of the Hellenistic «’®f k historiography handles Persia 
^ a when Greek civilization be- with respect, but fourth-century 
Pf^ango on Romans, Celts ar - c essent ! all Y„ trivial 

encounter is allotted HeHemstic interest m Zoroaster 


overlook SUen. t T.'SLSS 1 KBN 0 500 23251 2 E18 - 00 6 

collection, but the judgment im- 
plied violates probability: Cleltar- 

tarchus seems to have attended to {Science and Western Domination 
^SSSrSSfV U£S KURT MENDELSSOHN 


■Mwntt chwtor (the Jews get 
“ final 1 chapter Si.- 
Greek attitudes to the Persia 
JfS Achaomenids. and after. The 
niiesdow Professor Momigliano 
JSf aS what did the Greeks know 
Hd think about these alien reposi- 
toHes of wisdom ? And what hap* 
uaed when (as in Hie Roman case) 
Ke collision was violent ? 

Culture shock at sucli a period 
,tvJ on such a scale is a great 
Bierne, to which Professor Momig- 
Hido lias applied all his enormous 
mdi lion, acuteness and powers of 
m thesis. But such a theme de- 
miuded, end still demands, a fully 
documented study at six times tlie 
luith. If this sounds an ungrate- 
ful reaction to a stimulating book, 
it is because few men have tho 
uergy end mental power to travel 
n es many different intellectual 
HSgports as Professor Momigliano : 

SeciHnparflh'pe judgments of most 

EMdera writers on ancient history, 
region or language carry no rnoro 
than the doubtful authority of tho 
expert who has taken a tourist trip 
round the bay nf somebody clse's 
nedality. This is not truu uf Pro- 
fessor Momigliano. For this reason 
bn writings are unique. 

Firsts his findings. Roman power 
found talented apologists In 
Greeks like Polybius, Pan no ti us and 
Poddonliis. (There was superficiality 
tMi Polybius should have' tried 
birder to unde is land the loyalty 
((Rome's allies, which, conditioned 
If he Was by Greek thinking, lm 
regarded as irrelevant Lo Roman 
military success.) Greek understand* 
Ug of tho Cults was hampered 
it first by tlie timidity 
Df Greek colonial lifo (smug olig- 
archic Massn limes stayed put at 
Marseilles); und thou, uftcr tno 
Saallsh invasions of tho third- 
Century Greek world, by simplo 
motion and fear. Ill tho Roman 
Nad, Celtic weakness is stressed 
hy the ethnographers (Caesar 
Included) far imperial raisons d'etat: 
{Min, apology fur Rome, hut this 
Ifeo at one remove. 

Jewish wisdom was slow to 
Ptrmeate Greek thought: Hebrew 
mi one of the many languages that 


# , 85 photographs, 24 line drawings 

et til is just onu more path in the ficc. Other Greeks before Cleltar- 8^ X 54 lHS. (21.6x14.0 CmS.') 
general flight front reality. ’ *- v ' 


selves ra i^ 1 s ich B things. este profess?r | ISBN 0 500 01152 4 £4.95 September 6 

Momigliano expressly declines to 
discuss Carthage. But can a treat 

ment of Phoenicia^ so much more . , 

accessible to Greeks, really be re- L6WIS CGlTOll and hlfi WoHfl 

stricted to tiie jolly coin reproduced VU,IW " UI,U n,# ”° na 

on the jacket of Alien Wisdom ? JOHN PUDNEY 

place of Greeks -and Semites, whose Then there is the problem of 115 ilTucfrntimic Q1 v 7 A ine mOviBlnwni 

struggles found their way into the time. The cardinal importance of Illustrations y^- X /$ 1T1S. (2o.2 X 18.1 CiUSj 

intellectual tradition: the fourth- the fourth century ac surely needs PiptOridl Biographies 
century pamphleteer Isocrates to be stressed in any treatment of t C T 3 -\t a enn lanroora me i < 

addressed a plea to the Cypriot hellenlzation. Nicocles, mentioned -loBJN 0 500 13058 2 £3.50 September 13 
prince^ Nicocles, urging him to fol* above, was not the only patron of 

Greek culture and thought in the 


What, in all this, is there to com- 
plain of ? My disappointment is of 
two kinds, one of place and one of 
chronology. First, the places that 
cried out for coverage. Cyprus is 
an obvious case. Long before Aiexp 
andor, the island was a meeting- 


low Greek principles of conduct, 
and to rule nis oikos like a father 
(very Greek 1). And to show that 
Isocrates's addressee is not mar- 
ginal. we should not forget that the 
founder of Stoicism, Zeno, came 
from Cypriot Citium: Wilamowite 
thought ms (fourth-century) father's 
name Mnaseas concealed the semi- 
tic Manasscs. And yet there is a 

g ood chance that /f/f/i-cantury 
ypius, whose barbarism Isocrates 
is now thought to have greatly 
exaggerated, oolonged at one tiniB 
to the Athenian Empire. The cul- 
tural implications of this should not 
be ignored. 

Only a little further away, there 
are Phoenicia and Syria, where 
early Greek contacts go some way 
beyond anything implied by Pro- 
fessor Momigliano (who rabidly 
drops them In favour of Judaism). 
Thus, wo can do better than the 
chance mention of Phoenician Ake 
in a speech nr Tsaeus: Russell 
Mclgg’s recent book on die 
Athenian Empire lias revived tlie 
idea (based on a fragment of Cro- 
terus) that tho little Phoenician 
const town of Dorns was listed by 
Athens among her tribute-paying 
allies. This striking possibility 
shows that results of some cultural 
Interest can be reached by tradi- 
tional methods, currently under- 
valued in favour of the " history of 
ideas” or sonic other euphemism 
For vagueness. But, it may be said, 
it needs to bo shown that Greeks 
thought about Phoenicians and their 
institutions, and did not merely 
claim their territory, 
t arch us, the elusive 


Here Clof- 
Alexandor 


generation before Alexander. This 
was, as Professor Momigliano 
showed In his youthful book on 
Philip n of Macedon, tlie age of 
monarchist opinion; and it was 
now that the work of philhellene 
dynasts did something to introduce 
hellenism to Asia Minor, thus reviv- 
ing, on the edges of the Greek 
world, the connection between auto- 
cracy and patronage that had lain 
dormant since .the days of the 
archaic tyrannies. So, for instanc 
Mausolus of Car} a was a culturi 
philhellene, who 'by eui irony con 
trlbuted, if not by moral suasion 
(Demosthenes's accusations are ten- 
dentious) then certainly by main 
force (Ephorus) to the break-up of 
the last power that could have re- 
sisted Philip and perpetuated the 
conditions suited to the kind of 
Greekness that Mausolus himself 
patronized : the Second Athenian 
Naval Confederacy. 

Nor, finally, is any attempt made 
to do justice to Alexander. Here 
was surely a chance to redress the 
tendency in recent Alexander 
literature to Ignore the Macedon- 
ian's positive hellenizing achieve- 
ment, using doubtful prosopographi- 
cal methods to emphasize a 
supposed 1 psychological imbalance. 
Alexander was not responsible for 
all he started; but he did start it. 
It is a curious demand tn make of 
ordinary readers that they should 
take the centrality of the fourth 
century for granted. Even those in 
the- know may feel that a ihnin sate 
of hellenlzation has been treated 
like part of a continuous wall, 


Loan crisis in Rome 


This fourth section of the work II 
written with the same vast lesrnins 
as the rest. Pfeiffer’s brief sket^ 
of Hermann, Welcker, Boeckh 
other great figures of the time 
us more in a few pages th«i 
could in volumes ; so does n'+i 
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WO RODE WALD : 

Honey in the Age of Tiberius 

Manchester University Press. 


louaness Cosmo Rodewald Investi- 
gate* evidence that might .lend 
weight to Frank's thesis. He Ma- 
skers the drain of bullion from 
Italy to the provinces, and from, the 
pn*** “j.t Tiberius then Empire as a whole to regions bo- 

rowers with ruin. But o^ius men frontiers. Though the 

intervened by making large song ol y beyond the Eastern fronder 
,™i«i available interest-free, £FEm to have beatrsub- 

stamial at this date, Rqmah, silver 


to sell land In order to repay, while 
creditors, though required to re- 
invest in land, refused f» .do Jf'.™? 
brought a catastrophic fall in land- 
prices and threatened ..many bor- 
rower! 

intervene*. 

loan capital available -- - 

which eventually brought stability, 


Ik* 


was. recti ve 
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1850, is a wonderful achievement; not /aVdurable, to- 
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WinSl*°T myself 

That lost it, I am the broken wind 

The lost eagle flying, pie dawn . 
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it is quite likely that normal the 
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but It is uartiv due tiw to ?, are usually visible 

out it is. partly aue^w r-u-ih®: ft«tey er flnydiing is known of tho 

Miwes of individual members of 
ES* : tt PJW class. Though Tadtus 
to find usuiy shocking, he 
Sjwahftt it was universal among 
l Tiberius's day. 

^ ‘riSls arose when those mak- 
were denounced for not 
_ Caesar’s legislation gov* h 

• lending and landowning. Inc nstus coined L n 
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writer’s less than perfect 
with the age he is describmfr - J 
find here rather more than » 
about Niebuhr, but on # ,.*5? ^ 
tences (the lyst) about Morani 
who Pfeiffer says "did Hio« j” 
arty one else to further the force? 
lilstoridsm and realism ” 

Pfeiffer's explanation Sd 
T .g of the term "human''” 1 ^ 
surprise those vdid inn 


^L G u d ry. U ifa evidence ror lnffatiqn is. in- 
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, ea rd a text as “ something 

the sheer amount or ma ier’ l • §,iU° itr?b« ,ab, ° ** e “ ect Is Cfl 
this big book is sumeE 0 ial t f '! iQ a P ers0 ' 1 
nightmare to . revieS^"."*, « .$*,». £»“£ , ee „ a< 

i WLlLi field of Uispersij 


By Tony Tanner 


mm Ann said 

Beginnings 

New* York: Ita.sir Ituoks. > I 


Il hud become a place nf diirk- 
ness. Dm ilieru was in it one 
river, vt peciully, h mighty big 
river, tlini you could sec on 
the map, resembling an 
iimnan.se snake uncoiled with 
its head in the sea, its 
body at rest curving afar nvCr 
a vast country, and its mil Last 
in the depths of the land. And 
as 1 looked at the map of it in a 
hliop-windmv, ii fascinated me us 
a snake n-imld u bird — a silly 
lit lie bird. ( Heart of Darkness, 
Joseph Crmr.tdj. 

C’csi ce pro hi 6 me mcnic de ]a 
source <|iii jane dans la derniere 
section dc FintiegtiJM Wake, oti se 
multi pH cm les rfifOrences rux 
ricii s ties exploratetii's cherchant 
t A dficouvrir la source du Nil— 
“ Nuciimi buhi inbit mus 1 wander- 
wards the Nil. Victorias ncanzas. 
Albcrihs renntas. h was u long, 
very long, a dark, very dark,- ait 
tillbiirt uncud, scare endurable and 
wc could add mostly qulia various 
and some n what stumble tumbling 
night " — d'uue faenn qui tburnc a 
la fols sur le vouloir savoir la 
source tie la mfire (an vnudrait 
rcmotitCL' la mdre) et sur lo pro- 
grAs difficile du texte Hii-mfiine, 
pour lequel la ntritaphore qul 
dderiruit, qui fixeralr, sa gfinfi- 
dlogic est encore interdiic. 
(“Trames de lecture”, Sicplien 
Heath). 

A river conics from an inacces- 
sible source under the peak of a 
high mountain, it divides under- 
ground, its branches divide fur- 
ther, and some 'of these branches 
thou come to the surface on the 
mountain side as springs ; tho 
water of these springs at once 
drains away and may come to 
the surface at several places far- 
ther dawn the mountain side and 
... finally flows _onward invisible 
"form overarnuttd. - .(TBStuqr Cri* 
ricisju, Paul Maos). 

The Congo and the Nile, ami an 
ambiguous and often highly disturb- 
ing movement towards “ the 
source ”, play a prominent part in 
two of the mast important works of 
modern literature — as indicated in 
the first two quotations above. The 
third quotation would seem Initially 
to come from ii wholly different 
nroa of discourse .since . It is an ex- 
tended metaphor' for the relation- 
ships within a family of texts. But 
if, In. Conrad, we feel that we are 
participating in a journey through, 
or Into, geography, psychology, 
imperialism, npd metaphysics, we 

J ilso realize that we ore participate 
ng In an -‘exploration of the' 
problems of the founding of a text, 
the establishing of a story, the nar- 
rating of a talc; The difference 
between die provenances of 
Conrad’s story, and the kind of tex- 
tual criticism described by Maas is 
not so great as might nt . first 
appear. Joyce was clearly aware 
of this ana his deployment of refer- 
ences - to the Nile and Coleridge's - 
** AJph; the sacred river?' sets up a 
'resonant interplay between — in 
Stephen Heath's words— fleuve-et 
ecrmii'Cj AJphde et alphabet”. 

■ "These brief ‘opening. examples are 
intended to suggest that in differ- 
ent areas of modovn writing we 
have been witnessing d converging 

S influence, perhaps— of some 
laslc problems^ tutd concerns f 

|S \ ; tfir obi t)ms i poqcarrtl ng, -fAyiT 

authority, secular and divine. The 
kind . of confluence I nm suggesting 


finds (Tluii -ml ulJicis), hi MA'ijIiiy 
mid .sexual difference (" lli.ii ’’ is 
used lo refer tu i lie pi-nis in Finne- 
gans Wake and " loth " is appar- 
ently a fiaellc word for the fc-nuile 
sexual organ ), and of course child- 
ren — " nil*”. Where did they all 
originate? flow do ivc all begin? 

Ii is to ibis quesiioii, which is at 
once a muss nf imerl inking ques- 
tions, llmr Edward Snid's wmk 
addresses itself, and if I seem to 
have been u llule rirciimlncutioiis 
in approaching ii it is only because 
I wanted to try to establish an in- 
troductory context for this very im- 
portant, very impressive, at times 
very diffhiih. bnuk. ft I< difficult. 
In pari, because its- hnliiniiil mode 
nf procedure will lie uufii miliar to 
ninny readers fpaniciilarly Anglo- 
Saxon ones). The book self- 
confessed ly “ follows iiu course de- 
termined in advance by convention, 
imitation, con sect ion, or thema- 
tic*”: It offers Itself, rather, as a 
" Meditative essuy ”. That phrase 
hardly does justice to the extra, 
ordinary forcefulness of this min- 
convention-bound writing. 

Some phrases which Mr Said 
ex tracts front dr applies to other 
writers might be appropriately 
adduced to convey some sense of 
what Is going on in Ills own text. 
Thus Mul!arm6’s intent to ** avbid 
narrative” by, in part, “prismatic 
subdivisions of the kleu” may be 


said in be s hurt'll by Mi S.ud, and 
his description of Freud's text :is 
" u redistribution nf langiiage 
according to a dynamic uf dissoci- 
ation mid ussnciiitiun ", or his com- 
mendation of Foucault's works, 
which “ continually force the mind 
from liiihhiinl processes to unusual 
ones ”, might equally well he 
applied in his book. Me sees the 
modern critic as more of a “ wan- 
derer " i ban Ids more stably posi- 
tioned predecessors (like the classi- 
cal philologist ), just us lie secs 
knowledge in general as being “ less 
formally embodied ", whether in a 
subject, a teacher, or a novel. Be- 
cause there is no one sure place for, 
say, h critic or a render to occupy, 
because perhaps wc are losing the 
sense of cither the prociirnbilhv or 
the desirability of such a fixed 

C lacc, then wc must adjust to 
cing dis-pJaced (the word is per- 
haps already too familiar), or being 
between places. Beginnings works 
from this position very powerfully 
and productively — words to which 
I will return. 

Mr Snid's guiding contention, 
which energizes all that follows, is 
dearly stated just where it should 
be— at the beginning; it is 
that beginnings Rre first and 
important but not always evident, 
that beginning -is basically an 
activity which ultimately implies 
return and repetition rather than 


simple linear accomplish men t, 
i liiii beginning and beginning- 
again arc historical whereas ori- 
gins arc divine, that U ( beginning 
* not only creates but is its own 
mcihod because it has intention. 
In short, beginning is making or 
producing difference: but . . . 
difference which is the result of 
cuinbining ihc already- familiar 
with the fertile novelty of human 
work in language. Each of my 
chapters builds on this Interplay 
between the new and the custom- 
ary without which (e.v nihilo nihil 
fit ) a beginning cannot really take 
place. 

The almost physical — and often 
reiterated — stress on making, intend- 
ing, producing is part of a strategy 
to make us sense the. intimate inter- 
relationship between the human 
generative powers. Also beginnings 
are " active ” and they " authorize ”, 
and some of the most interesting 
material in the book comes from a 
relentless probine of all that Is 
implied in words pertaining to 
author-author! ty-authorization. In- 
deed, while emphasizing the in- 
augural or initiatory force which 
beginnings require (whether of 
dynasties, empires, realms of 
Inquiry, methods of study, etc, as 
well as procreating and writing) 
much of the pressure of the book 
works against more established 
ideas of “ authority ” in many senses. 
Thus to take' one exumple (and 


. u . course 

convey a sense of whaMr r'i 1 ?*. lo * ,* - . . 

Saussure found that cenai! ,,nsl liSSividual field 
texts were organized Z !l Lj " 
called ; word-the mes “ Wn ft I* 
quotes from Jean Siaiobinski'- ^ 
this, Les Mots sous 


on 


and comments:' wh« sfand! jEf*- 

“tally behinft 
vorse, then, i s ^ 

, . t-author but «ik? 

a certain verse-engendering ,3 
- co i s ® « admittedly f Si,i 




dintely and practically behind 
example of Lathi verse, then 1*? 
a creative sub jec t-author but «if° l 


IKS "of ’I'hT?-” 1 - the . wl «l^£ 

“ molested ” 


ii °" of ,hc ^^r=^ 

Bnrth 
e utt 

, - Jfi „ 

course relevant here.) It is th u « 
.surprising that nus 001 


.»»■«««■ \mv nnifl s wnMi 

all sides. (Roland Barthes’s SSsJ 
de-originating the utterance"^ 
w the death of the • ui 


author *' i,"j 
Nietzsche 


end 


Freud should figure prominenTu 

because, among many other thinw 
they had a profoundly chafe, 
n g effect on the treditionS 
ideas ot what the relationship! 
between author text and re a <£ 
were. As Mr Said sees h 
the classical novel was effective]* 
grounded “in the genealoglcall} 
tmagtned plot, the family ajid St 
self . Tliat is to say tJiat the sarat 
assumptions about “successiM 
paternity, and hierarchy” underlie 
or bond the novel as well as the 
family. 

The beginning premise of this 
type of novel was “ paternal » 

Freud and Nietzsche wroie non.’ - 

paternal texts which- are disruptive Vtkm of doing this Conrad pro 
of dynasty and succession and fiu«* novel" implicitly critical of 
operate by discontinuity (though 
from another point of view freuu’s 
texts are distinctly “ authoritarian "), 

•And whereas it had been, and I sup- 
pose in many ways still is conven- 


due 
“ u 

Uispcrsiun ”, 

LtfWflin”*'- ; 

V 5® Ss1hai° the'latu idncieeiuh- 


during tlio course of the realistic 
novel. It seduce* the protagoJiS 
fiont natural procreation to a 
novelist enterprise, to 
with great expectations” 
moves on to 


now con- 


■^sed as one in which 

“ loses the 

fe» b S2Sf as much a creuiicm as 
Or as Cnitrml put u 
PSr 8 w Garnett oilier writers 
„ ‘know sontcllHitg to begin 
at® ,0 . .u t don't 1 ”• The motlern 
Quarts with l|lc kiwwledgc 
really know whore 
j^nMutierial nut liu my 

'-real iifiietcentli-cetiLury 



of human life. These are 
paths lliiit eveiiiimiiy 

rnmnlctely irrelevant 
tiler.” 


*5« nrt’Vcnlly know whore 
j the nn 

SLhKbeeii dissolved hue an 

■S5S fwWciua posed by 

JJJ^cihws of cnmmciioonioiit. 

f, nr .3fisarti oifliil i lie n l l.v in tliu 
JiEffm emici’iilriites «„ 
The section on Nnstronut 
SS’mTtt the most brilliant 
Zunlsof what Is going on in that 
,»> that 1 have read. SLariiiig from 

ii? observation that in the ntivul 
"pearly everyone seems uxtremely 
tufous about both keeping nnd 
Wm a personal ' record * of his 
and actions ”, Mr Snid 
H rtj around in the novel showing 
de various conflicts and disparities 
^khii “action and record” — two 



Isdxof authoring and intending— 
the novel Ir.vs bare. In the 


The adolescent’s laureate 


By G. K. Hunter 


MICHAEL LONG : 

The Unnatural Scene 
A Study in Shakespearian Tragedy 
266pp. Methuen. £G 50, f 

ivElcliael Long's criticism belongs to 
a well-known and amply documen- 
ted Cambridge tradition of moral 
ussertion loosely dressed in literary 
clothing. This is called “ discrimiiiB- 
ttoii X understand. Shakespeare's 
tragedies — or perhaps more cen- 
trally Shakespeare’s vision "—are 
found to be "good” because they 
c an bs manipulated towards certain 
monish, qualities of modern sensi- 
bility also supposed to be “good”, 
though without argument, 

The, ostensible purpose of The 
Unnatural Scene is to create a com- 
panion volume to C. L. Berber’s 
CKCOlletn Shakespeare’s Festive 
Comedy. ; 'As edmedy endorses the 
flexible, response plays bring to die 
threat 'that their supportive social 
order will collapse, go (Mr Long 
wourdhavo it) tragedy turns on 
InHexib Uty— ” minds for which the 
volatilities of unstructured experi- 
ence hold terror, not release This 
luras out to mean thut the tragedies 
are in the main for Mr Long a nega- 
rtve demons tratipn of the « fine- 
ness” of contempt in which Shake- 
speare held the cultures and persons 
who appear in- his plays. Shake, 
spoare ii praised tipt as In Mr 
Bnrbef fpr his generous and utidog- 
matlc sympathies but rather for the 
exclusiveness of hi® values, for- the 
‘exauisite tact", the “ beautiful 
consistency*' with which he shows 
how sad, graceless and absurd it all 
is, Shaleesr ' 


the rpspanaiblllty for . this, ojv the 
Inadequadjejj of Ramipi ' society 
Remote from, bask kinds if affep.- 

‘"4 


1$ e^ompUfled In Joyce's formula* 
lion of (life pi 1-comp to heading ques- 
(ion-—" Whoro did - thots come 
.from t where, and asaip l am only 
following -Mr.- Heath’s' wotk'T'da .w . 

Joyce, . the. question is directed at ' 'r ; for Shakespeare Is always 
the same time towards • the problem • •. a. AehuippiMted or “ denaturea ” 
Of the origin of , thoughts of tlio Society: . Its tqob Is fickle, 

— i — ■ — * — — - — * — -=■■• 1 : . rootleaii Violent' ’and: uufWSb 

^ , worthy: j . ips arlajocracy -Is vaiq, - 
•, power-crazed .and- . pretentiously 
i unlovely 

'..Romans tend to live by codes,-. 
Thi .tlaidltv. jjf those "codes: puts 
.•tftff “BpP theff: emotional vitality 
i ; mid .-encapsulates their being* -jn, 
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■ml mx* nelcunieil. Send fnr JWhnoElct 
*• n. Vimtase t’nis*, 316 \V 3 * S).,' 
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The treatment of Othello follows a 
similar pattern. Wc are fairly used 
by n ow to hearing that Othello, tfl 0 | 
is culpably immature, shut. off from 
the full Lawrentia] flow of inter- 
personal warmth and reverent open- 
ness before life. I for one, however, 
have had to wait for Mr Long to 
tell me that Othello's contemptible 
qualities are not merely his per- 
sonal misfortune but Hie shared by 
thfr-pwholft-- ot-.- -Venetian r society. 
Venice, we discover, is the home of 
an “upper-class" with “etiolated 
mores", whose “culture ... is a 
thin skin of eleganco, forma] defer- 
ence and careful conriaence ", "a 
thin network of deferential 
balances " where (once again) ** the 
deepest impulses of human emotion 
are- censored from the life of tho 
group ", 

All tltese upper-class elegancies 
are marked down by Shakespeare as 
Bad Things. That this is historical 
nonsense, and would render the 
play unintelligible to groundlings 
who had not recently been turning 
oyer their Henry James, may not 
disturb Mr Long, One hopes that it 
might disturb him that it destroys 
the play, since it turns Desdemona 
into an “ effete, fragile and passive ” 
victim of false- cultural values, 
fatally unequipped “ by her role in 
this culture - to • deal with the 
brutalized and discourteous husband 
that Othello becomes". If only 
Bianca or Emilia (“ao resilient' 1 ) 
could hfive been' given her opportu- 
nities !, Emilia turns out, in fact, 
to be die heroine . of Mr Long’s if 
not of Shakespeare's May. She is 
the most complete person in the 
play”— whatever that means. She 
is not “hollow'. 1 like Desdemona. 

“ We assent to her words and deeds 
without qualification.” 

This .J' Upstairs, Downstairs "■ 
mode of judgment -is not confined 
Jfi- Othaf/Oj,. Elsewhere. Mr Long 
£yids;XCi^a' ,tg '%rtvlde f'.gliAlw 
' W : / or tMea-. ■ 
■;,vrwte : pyetdjitiouas and.. 

i^cipaV’charaetbrS, Luc|0 1 
jentoqafimtes not Wfy " lyrical tern, 
tT* , but also. " urgency, opfeh- 
noss and u no bashed ne^S ”, ‘even : a 
capacity, hjr knqwing what . is 
hflife The 
■525i S’ 5 , 1 -ft 6 ! » structure 

Actional Ludo 
to. ,b®. detached from tho context 
■JSSj. 'Jljla • Wrn ■ ' being TS: 

aflwid "\pVWly 'is nowhere 

snowed iot. Mr Long: seems not- to 
in the play, as a play, 
.HmMttQns that its sequen- . 
fxlBtauca of-.a dlyer- 
Rent add sometimes negllg^nt aUdi- 
.rfe ] i mposes., The character -Mr 


proof. “ Citizen Gloucester ” is 
found to be silent because “ too 
morally desensitized to reRct ”, 

As examinations (jolly stiff ex- 
aminations) in quasi-Lawrentian 
" open responsiveness to the sap of 
natural life" the plnys are mech- 
anisms for categorizing failure. 
After the event the characters have 
to line up for the headmaster's 
wigging and moralizing report. 
Coriolanus suffers from “predatory 
virility ", which hps “nothing to do 
with real adulthood Voluinnia is 
n “less workmnulike, more be- 
glamoui-ed Ingo ", Mcnenius is a 

conniving old roud " whose fablu 
of the belly is " the maladroit 
fumblings of a self-confessed * man 
of the world ’ Vlncemio is a 
'* cold, petty and frigiitcncd man ”, 
Isabella,' a " chastity-fanatic ” who 
“ shrieks . , . with a compulsive 
■ relish for the moral certain lies ", 
Mariana sharoa "Isabella's gift for 
■shallow histrionics Escalus Is 
characterized by " ineffcctunlity, 
obsequiousness and sheer foolish- 
ness". Brutus's life is- a waste of 

desolation, sterility and annul 
Claudius, Gertrude and Polontus aro 
“full social-psycho logical studied in 
different kinds of philistinism *’. 
And so on. Jt is enough to make 
one snap one's cane, 

But these examinations are -not 
only designed for the fictional char- 
acters j they are set so that we can 
fail them too. The school of critics 
to which Mr Long adheres has a set 
of recurrent techniques for wrong- 
footing the reader and ensuring that 
he kitows his pldce. One device 
much used in tne present book in- 
vites us to wonder at the suffering 
the critic undergoes in the course 
of his- duties. Mr Long finds' his 
contemplation of the plays having 
to be expressed as s appalling ”, 
“ painful ” “ awesome ”, “ terrify- 

ing ", “gbtuftly " And these lacera- 
tipns of his sensibility do not occur 

J® he Hnds 


charmed circle, probably stopped by 
the thought police at Madingley. 
There wc will find ourselves id 
quarantine with other members ef 
tlie usual school demonologv- 
“ nfen-of-tlie-woi ld ”, the “ nwdet* 
ate ”, tho " realistic ”, “ the sport- 
ing-typq.”, “ the tnan-about-tawn", 
even the " sober ", with soldiers like 
Hector “ trying to philosophize sM 
floiwdering under the unaccuv 
tomed; mental strain", And' 'ttili 
c n thus i,i.<tts for utliiotic prowess, it 
is, apparunily, otto of the signs d 


the gross degunentcy of Elsinore, 
whose "culture ... . is a crime 
against the possi hi lilies of life* _ _ .. 

tliat Laertes and Claudius praise Ipojive lacnliy 
the hursumuushlp of Lmnofd. J’Witaic imilviilti,. 

Mr Lung's Shakospenro is, it 
turns out. nu adolescent's laureate. 

His " discriniiitiiiion " is every- 
where turned against father-figures 
engaged in their faiher-aalons of 
ordering, legalizing, repressine, ftf* 
bidding, separating, while from the 
other xhlg beckons Mummy's ioviU 1 
lion to free growth and inter- 
personal wurimn. It emerges that 9 
mrttiro (nicnning spontaneity) and | 
vitality aro tho touchstones of the 
Shakespearean value-system. It is 
therefore somewhat disappointing 


Jit beginning premises of all earlier 
rrtk Instead of niimcticully 
ukfing a new world, Nostro mo 
cm to its beginning os u novel, to 
le fictional, iilusory assiuuptiou of 
ndity ; In tints overturning the 
adoent edifice that novels nor- 

S construct Nostnnnu reveals 
to be no nutre i ban a record 
rftonlhiic self-ref iecl ion 

Ur Said then proceeds hi moke 
^ulo scries of remaikuhly 
bsrtsing observations cnnceriting 
Bt inter-relations, or foiling reht* 
W], essentially between fiction 
ii nairiago m the nineteenth 
say, In a number of novels ill 
■a t form of iL‘|ii»acy is sulisti- 
tti for co n vein ion it I marriage in 
•Moo of some kind of freedom 
« CQivldnaiing enterprise (l*ip, 
Ahah). It is tint fii-.t a 
Wr of the cliar.irteris wit liiii 
but also somethin]! which 
■ Brel starts to find nut nhont 
.Was it “returns to discover lit 
8 in the act whereby tho 
w.is sacrificed 

. u tin v Ui iiii*iiin 

Mil? 011 m " nL ‘V m«l hi it i tig that 
**y Is til Wavs in r-vidntCC 


, - ^ POYLE SPRINGF.K : 

to find that this energy can -be doctf Afat of the Modern 
mencod only by a dubious account of 'SL ... 7* n * ortc rn Novella 
Shakespeare's -sexual puna. u ® VWs 'ly of Chicago IV 




: principle 

divergent 
become 

■ .. to one 

another, 

I have not dm to justice to the 
sululoly and drive of the argument 
and have no space to allude m ih a 
usually hrll limit mid ulwnys unusual 
comments made on many specific 
texts ...... -- - 

Me 
but 
this 
UP . 

questioning energies of criticism 
enn operate wry fruitfully. 

I will note a difficulty here since 
by making it visible ft might be 
possible to convey a rntlici' impor- 
tant aspect of this book. As it 
hnppens, I found it difficult to 
write the last couple of paragraphs 
because it is hard to, as it were, 
reduce and rewrite the argument 
of the book. This is partly because 
the argument is dispersed, partly 
because the meditation does not 
move along conventional lines, 
although its underlying momentum 
is unmistakable. There are also 
difficulties posed by the range and 
speed of reference — taking a page 
at random I find Newman, Val- 
hinger, Husserl, Stcvons, and Freud 
in tho space of two sentences — 
which can be discouraging if one 
cannot kdon up. And there ure diffi- 
culties at times of plain opaqueness. 
I mention llicso difficulties because 
they may discourage potential rea- 
der * nf the work (particularly in 
Engluml) and I think this would 
be u great kIiuiuc. The very experi- 
ence nf reading this particular text. 


ivergent example, he notes thui ' striici'iii-aikm sal ? nr . H«pkins a priest, Lawrence .i 

in gciieru] ™“Y‘ "’iklc a pubjic 

leg until singularity — ■■ tiie threaten ' ,y ‘ 0 II ®! ,4: of d 1 *-'" 1 dul writ- 

ajssai' ot f f fesSTst 


poiyot ful way in which he cun 
actively engage with these contem- 
porary French discourse!, while 


102 * 


■t'<l In iim'I " l.i Ipiiiv j. in •*■ 
tie i iliffi.-i " .uni it i, tiii'i 

L-ngi-ndi-mig i,f (liffiMuti: i- •••.ijliitj 

tin.- 1 1 iijn-r.it i vc 1 - of topcliliiitt which 
1 take 'In lie clii-it 1 to liu- (.cut i u uf 
Mi Said'-, iiitviusl'.. 

Ut-laiL'd to tins arr iiu- twn v.-ntds 
1 vingk'ti mu cut li-.-r---|ii'ii{liic tioii 
and power. Mi Saul qiiutm 
Deleu/e : “It i* iliuicfui v |>k-a%aiu 
that gouii ttev.-s i c-niatimf tnii.iy : 
meaning isiiBvti piiucipk- or ririgiu, 
it is always something ptiitliiccd 
and' il is that giuul news, w-ritien 
against, the latent authtiriiy implicit 
■it the idea, or more accurately 
Ideal, «r Origins, tliat hK work 
seeks to promulgate. “ Power " is 
He then goes on to examine the related to n rather cur in us sense of 


a vice nf (pice-rue^. ’ 


Tltut enlarged context is an iin- 
pununL point, fur whereas no one 
would want to deny the French 
writers their parochialism any more 
man one wants to deny them their 
brilliance, Mr Said not only knows 
h! 1 the work that has been going on 
in the rest of the non-French but 
still literate West, lie clearly has a 
massively informed inwardness with 
a whole other culture (Arabic). And 
—nnd this is crucial— he can be 
and continually is text-speciftc, 
which is why one is willing to work 
with his theoretical writing since it 
is so firmly and regularly grounded 
in actual writers and works. 

I think -that one of his main in- 
tentions is to unstabllize the often 
iiiiexainined assumption in literary 
criticism that the critical occasion, 
or indeed tlio relation of any reader 
to a book, consists of the confronta- 
tion of “ an inquiring critic with a 
resisting, text-— that is, between a 
flexible subject and a completed 
object”. His own point of departure 
tnay be inferred from a comment 
ho makes in a footnote to the effect 
that “one rarely finds ... an 


powerful and inaugural idiosyncrasy. 
Here again he is continually speci- 
fic and makes detailed observations 
qbout matters ranging fjoip the 
paradoxes which resonate so mem- 
orably at the end of Proust's A la 
recherche ro Hopkins's stress on 
“ repetition, oftening, over-and- 
overing. aftering " (Hopkins's 
words) and how it operates in his 

S oetry. Once again the j*ange of 
e tailed reference (never name- 
dropping) defies recapitulation. 
But I will quote one passage which 
may give some idea of how Mr Said 
trl'es to ninkp us think in new ways 
about the situation and activity of 
the modern writer : 

The image of rite writer, 
whether of ascetic priest renounc- 
ing all for art (Flaubert, Joyce. 
Mo Harm 6), prodigal .expander of 
creative energy (Yeats), enslaved 


stantly in the violence nf euch trace 
it makes", "inaugural violence", 
and so on. 1 think the politic-, ol 
this may be adduced from Mr 
Said’s reinforcement of Nietzsche's 
emphasis on a privileged, or 
accepted, or institutionalized dis- 
course as being "a function of 
those in power ", It is thus some- 
thing to be struggled with, and 
indeed Mr Said quotes Foucault's 
prescription and. endorsement of a 
“ discourse of struggle ” (" l.c di* 
cours de lutte") just before ter- 
minating his book. 

It is itself a book to he struggled 
with arid that ton, I think, is par( 
of the point.. However one evalu- 
ates Beginnings, and it should bo 
clear that despite my own admitted 
difficulties in following parts of 
it I regard it as a very Important- 
work, it brings Into risibility all 


devotee (Conrad, Lawrence), or ldnd9.of genuinely important prob- 
hcdonistic aesthete (Wilde, lems concerned with " beginnings ”, 
Proust) is ... an intensified con- 


engaging with us incdltnuve energy. English-language critic asking where 
is one which I ciuinnt convey well R text takes place, or how It takes 
horc but which will, I am sure, bo place, or wliat It is, just as it is un- 


very profitable nnd exciting for 
many people. As Mr Said notes, 
certain conventions exert a very 
strong influence on “ the critical 
iinngimition as it tries to grasp what 
a text is Ho works against or 
umongst those conventions and 
start* to reveal the outlines of oil 
sorts nf fiiiid.uneiiial problems and 
importune matters in areas where, 
perhaps, some of us thought there 
was not much to see. 


common for him to consider writing 
... as anything moro than die 
author’s having to take a necessary 
step along the way to publishing u 
hook or n poem ”, In this connection 
he writes most penetratingly and 
pertinently about the sheer diffi- 
culty which mnuy modern writers 
have experienced with their work 
and about how that difficulty got 
into their writing and their, writing 
into their difficulty. Jims, noting the 


fusion of production with product, 
of career with text, of textual! ly 
with sexuality, of image with 
career. 

For his concluding chapter Mr 
Said most appropriately considers 
the writings of Vico, whose wo.rk 
amounts to “ an offer to give 
substance to tho otherwise ban- 
ished beginnings of human reality”. 
Just as earlier he has argued for a 
view of the text not as something 


i ust as, in a different way, Frank 
Coranodc did for “endings". It 
la perhaps appropriate to our age 
tliat wo should have notions of 
origins, and terminations so radi- 
cally reexamined, though here 
again It is, inevitably In pan a 
matter of novelty or “difference", 
and part of “ repetition For con* 

aider the opening quotation in 
George Eliot's Daniel Deronde 
which oddly enough (since ha 
appears to have - read everything) 


Of corns?, many of .l.yse pr.ble,n, ft 

poetic careor (“ whereas the former 
required taking certain memorial 
stops nnd imitating , a ritual > pro- 


mul matters are parr nf un ongoing 
discourse, us Mr Said would be the 
first to admit, or rather insist, inns 
there is one long chapter which 


The virtues of moderation 


view oi mo uui c .,j j„. .„. u . 

closed and final but as. a “pathway Mr Said does 
to new texrs ”, so it is clear that 
Vico's work has In an important 
sense enabled this long meditation 
on beginnings. And wicreas most 
readers of Vico would, I think, re- 
member his stress on t|ie import- 
ance of tho institution of matri- 
mony, Mr Said fastens on his pro- 
posal that it is burial which effec- - 
tiveiy gives .rise to history, for- by 
the burial of ancestors there is 
'undertaken “ an intentional order’ 
by which tile dead' and the living 
are related to one another • Put 
more generally this cart be formula- 


Man can do nothing without Hie 
make-believe of a beginning. 
Even Science, the strict measurer, 
is obliged to start with' a make- 
believe unit, and must fix on a 1 
point ill the stars' unceasing 
journey when his sidereal clock 
shall pretend tliat time is 'at 
Nought.. ?• , . No retrospect will 
taker us to the true beginning; 
and whether our prologue be in 
heaven or on earth, Jt is but a 
fraction of- that ail-presupposing 
fact with which our story, sets 
duf. 


Valerie Shaw 


Mrs Springer proposes q 


mol hod observations! her analysis of behjti- 
nf analySs'K anna front intullion, tanjd diction hj ,F^ 0 J^° d n, HS rsM 

The main problem 
miro herself at the 


and categories derived fr 
critical theories which 




tragic injustice un- 
vme.- l)ut because . pf .failures in 
ifoved- aettaldvlty, because Vene- 


r.’i 


iiniiy-tnrae oE- the first scene n?' 
1 of 


-the 
bqArg 

tfiui cul turo ; is so ’ef fete," ^MerieiTliS 
.so igndratit, Rome so "anti-Eros”. 

do not bl eed 
with the -sanio ichqr J suppose we 

tality. What ^should such fellows as 
heaven ? raW ng bstween eartl1 and 

vu 1 ! § has{| y *i aays Mr, Long of 
“ w h y manipulations, 

. ou(. there have been , readers who 
have not found it so , ... perhans 
^,. S| Ws [Vindentio's]' »SSS 
W.Uty . which, does It, enabling him 
In p ? u eed : which has its .role 
IahSK? formation of much 

rellgfous belief and which may' still 
have -a strbng residual existence 
even tn nottreligious minds-” ThSS 

P^ a F®d,.with opr .'petty need 
: for . reassurance, “ qf whlch 7 ^ l? 
t^Hy r^fevlSg to hav^Avi 
;A‘ ■* WMd, Outside ■ the <*: 


Troilus and Cressida i lie “ coursin 
energy" which “riots throui 
much of the play’s language” 
said to be shown by “ the nurt^jjKJ Jwnry J a 
ous, .unacknowledged puns about toxon F 
sexual activity which corusetj* ; 
through the play". One example 
of these unacknowledged (and prob- 
ably unncknowledgeable) puns mu« I 
serve — what Mr Long calls TmHaf*? 
“wonderfully pvdendal slip ' (" e : 
speaks of Paris sailing to Greecejj 
where he ‘^touch’d the .PO f »j 
desir'd"). There is, apparent^ 
further rash of pudendJ® 

; wherever the word “eye” apPW[ 

It is sad that Shakespearo T s-c«^ 
energy had no larger field to ph- . 

nr (pardon the puaendisms I)- -fT®* 
are left with Shakespeare’s 

discriminations ”, bis .vjjjgif 
spirited sport with human • infiP”: 
rude" in much beti«r, foclB i l if# 
tiie positives that should supp® 1 ?^ 

I have written more about . te 
general tendencies of Mr 
book than about the details' wj 
interpretation. In fact; iba.'.'Jj 
readings that abound are. of V*: 
hind that make such 
almost- inevitable. The ; 

dencefl also by the o ver-wr Lon^ 
to shock us wfth thejm^er of *® ^ 
tioqal response rather 
suade us with' the accuracy^ . ^ 
tailed reading. The -reader »J-! 
knows the playa is * t,rer *SS5cBfl« 
likely to find here any gj Qn 
revaluation of whet is C 31 ?'! lo 
the other fiptod c0 !pur«i‘ 

the market, for highly .gmp 
caricatures of Jarailfar ^ 6 ^ 
find this book entirely t° 
teste.-!'. : v 

^ ' '-- v : ’ 

_Vv. " ■ 


are too 
Wayne,, 


fice is used to express more am 
blguous meanings, and furthermore 




acy James looked back at ] nas are presented as _ 

,.f. K0I J P un, i " some twenty n f the categories (action, apriogue, 
h? first puhlicaiion, he an ^ satire) delineated by Sheldon 
wb to. see ft both us u "mar- Sacks in Fiction and the Shape of 
aampjc of the ..possible scope Belief. 


r?..JP*.P°*whte neatness of 
and as part of 


Admiratiim. . for these -critics 


Mrs Springer’s sy« 

more restricting. Because^sh 
to divide tee author’s threefold in- 
terest (in the boy’s.- tragedy tee 
S‘s moral BtStad&jmJ A 

Moreens’ shabby worldlines9) into 
conflicting concerns 
to mutually exclusive 


in . tor nits*- muiuwij. — y nill <,| na ,. nw 

Ote "main morii and Sign seems to «5Vty *^J5 8 %c n onoffi?any arfJlevfd J? 

“Mo' do tint complicated exploration . the p « e ° c v ® ,3a | n d hw 

L* ,Iron K brevity und luci- .of forms and *“*®i?'._5hir«rilv terotikhpu*! -d*a Jaurten 


V “ ri "B brovitv and luci- .of forms ana 

t ak?! *’ o^ewliere lit h i v pre- rh eoretical r ' Sfs’ ™had hair and figures nnd 

M^d,. notebooks. Juntos clearly related i t© tite fr“* safeguard manners and small ft t feetj but had 
flip unique is pM* “w ?ev?r been out. Olbno^- 

°I ‘he Modem Novella with short men, orl g otheP by considering 

ws out to give the ^ ^ Stiff aa J* 3 «SSK 

by^delK'' -° f « ***?'?,* ?n the lmuifionaI sources of arUstlc Wfl reeding; public, jflqjbg 

“"SJBU JSESL 1 ? Thk uneoria,n 

_ Jd it study ii advert- 
beyond . expected 
I-«wenco 

l£ SoL ' henif 

Wb tSw, Stein. an*t nunv 


.'K 2 ) Stein, and many 
: mam chapter text* 
a by w- 

*■ number of novellas 
rift several recurring 



With so many wamples 




■pprqpi jatu expoc. 
•reader and w; e» 

muon uf individual 
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THE MOUNTAINS . 

OF SERBIA 1 

Trovols through inland Yugoslavia 
ANNE KINDERSLEY 

,Thp Danube hustling through tee Iron Gates, the wisfc women of . 

• . the ■ Viaclis, magnificent monasteries which are (he kings’ 
memorials — Anne.Kindarsley spent three years exploring Serbia, 

,• Its peoples, its monuments. Its history, ana customs audits land- 
: scape- ■ , 

24 pages of photographs, 2 maps £6,95 . - j . 

: ARTISTS QN ART. ' ^ 

From tho 1 4lh to the 20th centuries 
Edited by ROBERT GOLDWATER 
odd MARCO TREVES 

'An outstanding entHolqiy, of. writing^, by 142. painters rind sculp- 
tors 'over the lust 7 centuries. It shares tho concern of Constable 
: thAc w ;the world should be Jncllned to , . look to„paiqters for 
. information on painting.” Originally published Jq. 1945 and long . 
out 6t print, it now appears for the first .time in paperback. 

Ovir. iOO photographs paperback £$J>0 : '; . .. 

vyppSi mm S-- v 

; JEROME J; McGANN , * 

*■ : prof essor McGartn dffers a critical assesSjnent of. - 
r i -Byron’s poem, rpcogrilzpd as onri of the crucial > 

: documeivts of Ronw)ti-oistii, and evaluates Bwoh’a 
: . ptyit Aftitud© twvterda Romauriclsm, ■ £5.50 • 
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Masters and builders From the royal archives 


JBy Mark Girouard 


MALCOLM AIRS : 

The Making of the English Country 
House 1500-1 $40 

208pp. Architectural Press. £9.75. 

Elizabethan architecture is an un- 
justly neglected subject. Fifteen 
years ago the eighteenth century 
was rite papular period for English 
architectural historians ; now 
fashion is moving on to tho Vic- 
torians and even the Edwardians. 
Monographs on those periods proli- 
ferate, hut ones on tho sixteenth 
vud early seventeenth centuries are 
ell too rare. Malcolm Airs's The 
Making of the English Country 
(to use 1500-1640 is a welcome new 
arrival. It is inn coined with a par- 
ticular aspect of country houses, rite 
wuy in which they were built — how 
pinch they cost, how Jong tiiey took 
to build, their inaibrliils and how 
these were acquired and conveyed 
to the site, the methods, organiza- 
tion, wages and movements of 
craftsmen and labourers, and their 
relations with their employers, it 
lots out, ou n smaller scale and for 
country houses only, to do wlint 
,! i? . dM for the whole 
English building world in his U wild- 
ing in England down t o 1540. 

The result Is a carefully 
to sea relied and lucidly written book. 
Hie period which It covers saw a 
country-house boom probably mi- 
equalled in any other period of 
English history. A formidable num- 
ber of houses were built, rebuilt 
or enlarged, but it needs on effort 
uf the Imagination to visualize the 
conditions under, which the boom 
took place. Transport, communica- 
tions, the architectural profession 
and finance were all at u rudi- 
mentary stage. To raise money, to 
assemble materials and collect a 
labour force preparatory to build- 
ing a. House was a time-consuming 
business, and once tho labour force 

^f.1, 6 ul l0 * elher lc , w as presented 
with,. in our terms, the scantiest of 

ifth..?M UO o, °u ba , sis o£ which 
■ Ip. huiia, SmalUcaJe- plans ami pee- 
1 naps an elevation or two provided' 
by an outside surveyor, different 
gromis of artificers more or less 
coordinated by u senior member of 
Ihe household, a volume of Scrlio 
or a few sheets of engravings 
approximately copied for some of 
the details, a leisurely building 
period of ten io twenty years during 
winch the house was constantly 
.mollified when the bits turned out 
KJjff Jf M«9»hor or the clieiiL dls- 
Jiked the way they looked— this, 
with numerous variations, was more- 
E«..L« S '- lhB l vny ,n ."hich country . 
tOEether. in th,S psi od Were But 

wore Cl,ti r e jy the' product 
“ "“n and local materials, , 
bur, a* Dr Airs makes clear, this 
*«?J?£it n V lle ^ 1s alWfl ys the case, 

y i * or i tl,e Sender houses, 
btono and other materials,, especi- 
ally when the -site was accessible by 
water, could be drawn from all over 
England; and in. addition there are 


examples of stone being impel led 
from France and the Low Countries, 
iron from Spain mid France, glass 
from Franco and Germany and 
timber from Ireland. Artificers from 
Prance. Germany and the Low 
Countries Have lied over England 
or set up London workshops from 
which chimney-pieces or other 
decorative details were commis- 
sioned by country patrons. English 
craftsmen, especially the higher 
quality ones, were equally mobile: 
William Arnold worked in Somerset, 
Dorset and Oxford; Robert Smyth- 
son moved from Oxfordshire to 
Wiltshire, and from Wiltshire to the 
North Midlands. 

The source materlul for country- 
house building iu this period is not 
nearly as copious as one could have 
wished, and tho main sources — 
-building accounts, contracts, draw- 
ings and Totici'% — arc unlikely in be 
more than marginally enlarged by 
future discoveries. But careful and 
often time-consuming combing 
of oilier suu rets should slowly 
extend our knowledge. Information 
from wills, parmli registers, leases, 
other local records and possibly, 
maspus’ marks may establish in more 
detail the interrelationships, ances- 
. try and movement of artificers, in 
particular their links with the late 
medieval working force; this kind 
of information could cxplnin or 
qualify Dr Airs’s puzzling conclusion 
tliqt, ill spite of the virtuul drying- 
up of the great medieval streams of 
royal mid church patronage in the 
1540s, craftsmen In tho mid-sixteenth 
cen mry were in short supply. The 

g ublication of (he Tudor and Eariv 
tiiart volume of the History of 
the Royal Works will make avail- 
-able n corpus of comparative mate- 
rial oil an organization whose mem- 
bers tended also to be involved in 
the country-house world. Finally, 
as Dr Airs points out, owing to 
method* of accounting and the divi- 
sion of labour, it is often hard to 
disentangle a landowner's building 
from his other activities; and in any 
case building activities menu more 
when related to die total family his- 
tory- 

The overall picture has been 
dealt with in Lawrence Stone’s The 
Crises, of (he ArMocrpcy: but de- 
tailed 'monographs on individual r 
landowners or landowning families 
could greatly increase our under- 
standing or how and why they built. 

A monograph of this kind on Bess 
of Hardwick is on the way; another 
subject in need of a biographer is 
3ir John Inyuue of Longlear, every 
aspect of whose life is copiously 
documented in the Longleat 
archives. 

TJ 1 ® book includes an extremely 
useful bibliography uf printed" 
sources. The accompanying • biblio- 
graphy of manuscript sources Js not 
at all o full one, and .is presumably 
only Intended to list - the manu- 
scripts consulted. by Dr. Air? at first 

Mfji i* ther ‘t* 11 through publica- 
tions; IF so perhaps this should have 
been mentioned in die text. The 

S 15 , unfortunately uneven; 1 
Thomdon (or Old Thorndon) Hall, 

For instance, which, features prom- 
inently at least eleven times, does 
not appear in the index at ulf. 


By John Harris 


H. M. COLVIN, D. R. HANSOM E and 
JOHN SUMMERSON : 

The History of Lhe King's Works 
Volume 3: 1485-1650 (Part 1) 
469pp. HM SO. £15 . 

This lihird volume of The History 
of the King's Works, covering the 
period from 1485 to 1660, is part of 
a six- volume study of the history 
of building as an enterprise of 
government from the Middle Ages 
to 1851. The words " in England ” 
arc used in the book's blurb, but 
important works were done for the 
king in France between 1485 and 
1558. The story before 1485 was 
iiild in the first two volumes, pub- 
lished in 1963. Ten years Inter 
Volume 6 appeared, covering the 
period from 1782 to 18S1 ; we are 
told that Volume 5 (1660 to 17821, 
is In the press. The fourth volume, 
the second part of Volume 3, is alas, 
still in preparation. We can expect 
completion of this monumental task 
by 1980. As an achievement In the 
collection of facts, documentation 
and editing, It can only be compared 
with the Buildings of England 
series, or with tho twenty-volume 
catalogue of the RIBA Drawings 
Collection. This colossus of 
archival research is a tribute to 
H, M. Colvin's unflagging energy, 

Although the fact is juost perti- 
nent, it Is surprising that reviewers 
or these volumes have never placed 
the work within the context of the 
development of the study of British 
architectural history. If there is one 


achievement which sets the history 
of i lie .subject in this country apart 
from its history elsewhere, U is the 
utilization of archives to document 
building; and ibis is an achieve' 
meat of the past twenty-two years. 
It was in 1954 that there appeared 
Mr Colvin's Biographical Dictionary 
of English Architects 1660-1840 to 
form a watershed in our studies. 
Thereafter one could write about 
architectural history in terms of pre- 
and post-Colvin mid see, in retrp- 
spect, that architectural history os 
a professional study in this country 
was born of the Dictionary. In tins 
we have a lot to teach our fellow 
members of the European commun- 
ity, who would no doubt complain 
I am being unjust nnd point- out 
that British arcblte'Cture is uniquely 
served by the equally new profes- 
sion of archivists, which has grown 
up to process the vast mass of docu- 
ments surviving in private and pub- 
lic collections in Britain. Although 
there is a tendency to imagine that 
French collections, for example, con- 
tain fewer archives than -British 
ones, it Is my belief that archives 
are to be found in proportion to the 
activity of archivists and the prob- 
ings of historians. . 

The History of the King’s Works 
demonstrates, however, the unique 
quantity and quality of British 
archives for royal and public build- 
ing. For royal building they are 
unequalled For although .in other 
countries a single building may be 
hs well documented as a British one, 
nowhere else does such regular 
documentary evidence survive. From’ 
the accession of Henry II in 1154, 
royal expenditure on building can 
be related as an almost continuous 
story. In general, before the Tudors, 


building is documented u„ 
from Tudor .ima "g 'S W, 
Accounts, and from 1650 2? 1 * 
by a regular series of bfg" 1 * 
Works records, although in 
responsibility for the buildl 1634 
maintenance of fortification! ® ,nd 
to the Board of Ordnance Wsi * 4 

.This third volume coven) „• 
cipnlly the admlnistraiin 
works under Henry VIII and!® 1 
I, but includes section |g“ 
VII S acts of Piety at KWsVn y 
Chapel, Cambridge, Rififc 
Friary, the Savoy Hospital his 3 d 
houses «t Westminster, 
course, his chapel there. As S 

The reviewer of this 

evi imi ? is v at , a disarivaniSS'S 
ever, for Volume 4 will 

detailed discussion of Tudor* S S 

?« U nf t h Palace f buildi ," 8 and works * 

toyal houses from 1485 to 1649 F f 

^chough Vohm.rr<S 

tains Sir John Suinmerson’s ex«l 
lent account of the survM 
of Inigo Jones from 1615 to fill! 
well as that of the previous si- 
veyorships from 1547, and thl £ 
ceedtng ones of Edward Carter sad 
John Embree from 1643 to leso, 
much is lost by not having available 
the corollary study of the material 
expression of the sm veyorships. 


IlSTORV. 





By Joseph Rykwert 

BUY AN LITTLE - : 

' flfc Cljrlutophw* Wren . , .-v- k’" : . 

iV^ROLD F; llOTOUSQN i . • ' 

:,$\v Christopher JVten : . 

J91pp. Goilnpcz. £*>.,- ; - 
1 1 

yec l rs -' •% - Christopher . 
Wren lias, not .been ?hott of bloKru-' 
pliers. But then *' that Tire and early 
prodigy of Universal Science” 
as Evelyn , called him, always 
•. inspired great cLirlagity. Ella braco- 
raaiis mmlieninticol , genius,* - his P 
manual dexterity, his - latent; as a 
draughtsman, bis courtesy , and aeii. : 

. eroslty, his worldy success,' his Small 
stature and very long life (he. was 
ninety-one when he died in M 723.; 
while taking a post-prortdfa! jttnpr, 
all Inspired the greatest admiration 
as well 1 as understandtible -envy, 
when Horace Walpole coitipiled ms 
Anecdotes, iii the late 1750s, he was 
ablctp refer to «. muss of blographi-. 


of a prodigy 


Is! 


cal material which rendered his own 
■notes summary, and Almost super- 
fluous. Most important was the full 
account winch forms tho bulk of 
S^BSS" • ^ re V Pa >entalia, primed 
also'shhon 


fl0 0,1 - V • '• - 
t l ?° d ® f Wren bdoks 
kf emury i bowevec! 

prcvidM fhVlSuSfck ' tr* & 

i^hlK D i r OT es - Any . number of 
British wiiteks pqi arcnjtafssiire'.have 
-.produced^, otioj . .including, morH- 
SUrrtitierlon, Mar- 

Whinney dnd Kerry Down as 


But then, unlike .Wren, none of 
these— whatever their architectural 
■mer |l s— has quite the stature of a 
national hero (Riid subject of a 
clerihew). 

ne ^ lives of Wren 
Bryan Little's, la the more ponder- 
. bttf , apd Tf'P'lefp,; 'die thora 

. Ifhtchlsoh's the more tr 


. , at 
_„arold F. 
trim aqd popii- : 


ard, curlousjy mioagh, 
bath Written from, obtrusively sec- 

' . k nannn.lil 


\ • 1 


a fluent enough presentation of 

Wren acting within the complex] ties 
of Stuart London ; but his narrative 
fragments sometimes obscure the 
architectural achievements. And. It 
must be said, Mr. Little la. not at 
his happiest when required to give 
nn V a,saessmafit- ■ of , Wren ■ th^ 
d - 6 fl gna * ; ! « he , la i “rtcritipai in- his 
l ^ 8 deplorable: mauso- 
9euni Wran excogitated for the 
Martyr-Kirig, which Mr Little seeml 
to think would have recalled 

Hm3S Ute **■ design ’’. Mr 
S. U ^ s0H * i 1 ” “popular'? hjo. 
p^phy, makes, the same boob ; he 

&»h V t2J e ^ a !?, n ^A h a» Mr Little 


For some 8 ur veyorships liule sur- 
vives eiiher above ground or on 
paper, and an example could be 
made of the administration of 
Prince Henry’s works from 1610 m 
1612. Speculation and romantic 
postures aro perhaps banned from 
these volumes, but those two yuan 
of tragically unfulfilled promise, as 
prophetic as the late poems of Ed> 
ward Thomas or the war poems si 
Wilfrid Owen, saw the attempts at 
that liappy princo to establish t 
renaissance court based on the mon 
elevated Italian models. One 
doubts if there' would hire 
been the need for a .Henry the 
Martyr Society, and what this woulf 
have implied for the history of the 
royal works alone is profound. Sir 
John quite rightly speculates about. 
Lhe indecisive role played by Jones 
in the prince's scheme of thinu 
and about the lead in the race, it 
there wus one, held by de Servi, s 
Florentine urcliiiuci much In the 
prince’s favours. It is even possible 
that within the organization of the 
.prince's office, Jones designed, 
nothing. For Burden works at Rich 1 
mohd and elsewhere Salomon de 
Cnux, a top French designer, wm 
being employed, but so enthusiastic 
wns tho prince fur de Servi that 
oven ut Richmond, de Cnux’s dfr 
signs were being superseded by 
extravagant ones imported by da 
Servi from Florence. Although. 
Jones had boon unpointed surveyor 
to the prined in 1610, tho memoran- 
dum for works on the prince's 
library and gallery at St Jemeri 
Palace aro signed by Simon Basll= 
os king’s surveyor and Thomasjtf 
Baldwin as comptroller. One of thin 
most tantalizing unknowns of thlt; 
period is what Prince Henry’s apart- j 
ments looked like. He loved tnesWj 
mightily and it seems unlikely thg9 
he would have put up with the outt3 
dated Elizabethan classicism °rR 
Basil.- 

m • P 

■I .have selected this particular^ 
chapter for examination, not on If 
pecause .it covers two of the molt 
sc Y? a . 8 years in' the history, c 

•Eng|j s h art and architecture, W 
also in order to underline that, i, 
common with all the other chaplCjl 
in the volume, it is based on soJn 
documentation of a quality 
excelled In architectural hi#* 
fnat it may provoke. contrAnn 

. or prompt deep • thought-'" aoj 
speculation are- added baneutl 
Episodes-: like that Of Prlncj 
Henry are like incomplete. J« 
saw puzzles to which arejnw -a*' 
covery adds new pieces to complm 
the picture. I can add very ! 

Sir John’s texts, except, to »y 
documents in Copenhagen SbowJhau 

luke of Rf! 


wtfftT s. wist rich ; 

f00tsA bT JunM-'s ,I"H 

m Harrap- 

r. M no Jew tmik any pai l of 
k ,n rlu: Ri‘volniicin; in 

SgHas , il,ul ‘V. m ' h| - 

uurlv purliniMhnf in tin- 
JJLSf In Paris, iTMiikl'nri, 

Kirriciuli-s, lu-iMiin* 
Mrs pinvisinir.il t'.oyiT u • 

l , . irss ““‘l 

issemib'. UisracU >uw ill is .is u 
ptrerriwi of the Jl-ws* mum.i 
inidiment to Ihu vsuhhsli.-il 
iBiboriiifs mid \n wu i.il .•.i.iluhty: 

i n 1848 an iiMiricriiiu) i.iki-s 
fixe against iraiiiiim; .uid ;i ri 
locncy, against rrlii’imi nml 
properly . . . tin* ii.mir.il ripi.iluy 
of man and rhe uin ng.itiou nf 
property are priuliiiiin-d by the 
Htret societies wlm form prn- 
visional govermiienis, .nid men nf 
Jewish race are found ut the 
fud of every mic of ili-'in. 'i'iie 
people of Cod coiipyruu* wiili 
idiefsts: the most skilful .irciiniu- 
litors or property ally ilumisvdvos 
nith the coniniiiiiisis; the |uu‘iili.ii‘ 
end chosL-n run- much thu luuul 
of all the vniin and fmv c it 
of Europe ! fl.ul it not been fur 
the Jews . . . ini lie tile us ivci v 
die governnifiirs, i In- uiu.illetl-for 
outbreak wmild tint li.ive i iv. if.nl 
Europe. 

Despite Disiaeli’s itiscl.iiiiu-r, iht 1 
kip of rvvulutiiin liegtin m uu.ich 
m to the Jews -ami imt wiilmut 
m jusilee, as this hunk ik'innii- 
mtu. Robert Wisirii li has t.ikcn 
H ifiolulioiuirv Jews— Marx, I.as- 
.de, Bernstein, Victor Adler. Ottu 
«r, Luxemburg, l.a.'.ire, Uluni, 
Mtor and Trotsky and sulijecuil 
wrtareers to individual aimlysis 
« ts both percept ivu mid jiidi- 
■s The iiMiit is u v.-nrfc nf 
fasciii.iliint-- as milch a 
BWuence of the imeu-n iulu-icm 
persnun lilies involved as nf 

■ toaplcxiiy nf ilu* Issues which 

■ rmluilnuarirs had to iiuifionf. 
*™sn their cun-ers an* t efnu ted 
Wpocnuiucna as the rrhttiiiu-.liip 


Moved to revolution 

By Lionel Kachan 

sncieiy, wni kmu-chtss [treiudirp ^ ty nul 5 L ,u «k of the afiuu- 


■ ’ i Zinin .1 lll.ilcifi" 
«* •in m i in 1 1 -,i i .it, I ii ", , 
.-•■Y»U i III I jln-al lit.- . 
]*i *.*%■?! it ‘.mill' st, (In* 

■in isinr. t ininjfi (■(■iiit 
umelieveil r«.-cu.il nf 
Aim i ist. Imt mu 


s M.i 

h.iv 
liar «> 
In ,ll 


■ I It.- 

tk'ii 
Hi.- 
nf a 

h ii> i a 


. , , - — prejudice 

‘* 11 , , w,,r kni(;-cluss imcnuitinimlisiii, 
Bolshevism and Mmishuvisiu. 

By f.tr tin- p must interesting pnrt 
or the hunk c nil e crus tlie moiivntiuu 
nf lhe Jewish rrvnlutiumiries, in so 
fur ns this can he sepuruted From 
1 licit- iium.iii sympathies. Where the 
assnci.iiinn nf Jew and revoluiiuii 
deparis fi mu the ciuispinicy ilicnry, 
it lends in lie explained muler two 
headings. The firsi sees this ussiiciii- 
linii lu terms nf some pnrent^ 
lielwivii Jewish messiuilisni unil the 
-.ncialisi iiinpiii. It is an nliitinii! 
fun ml uL limit ends ui i lie spiriiu.il 
•spent ruin, fru n i Merdyucv to Her- 
truiid Uusseij. The former is quoted 
in pond effect here. Writing of 
Marx, llritlyai'V has him sco (lie pro- 
letariat as 

the new Israel, (kid's chosen 
people, the liherdiiir mid builder 
uf an curihly kiugdum that is to 
cmne. ilis proletarian communism 
is a secularized form nf the 
ancient Jewish cliiliasni. A 
Chnsen Class takes the place of 
the cliusen people. 

Wist rich rightly rejects this 
parallelism, if only because it 
makes insufficient allowance For 
those Jews who iuiyu espoused im- 
peccably conservative or libernl 
pnlitic.il views and maintained 
i cm 1 1 ulc 

ClUISIIIIIIII 

Julius Stalil, the intellectual mentor 
nf the I’ruisian cunservutives, and 
Walter R.iiheiiait wmild make an 
interesting pendant to, say, Lnssnlle, 
l.itxeniliiii'g mid ltiTiisteiii.j 

A Mfninl e\]daiiatiiin secs tits' 
supposed Jewish uituchitient to 
socialism as a ieflcx to upprassion 
and discriiniiiatiiin. Disraeli has 
already been referred to. A moro 
modem version of the same reason- 
ing steins from Roberto Michels. 
He made particular menUoii uf tho 
participation uf Ccniiun and 
Austrian Jews in the social-dcmo- 
cratic movement. Again such an 
.irj'iiment j s iiii-niupleie. for it failt 
in take artniiui of the situation In 


idea lop v of ossiiiulaiinn in that it 
prtiel-.ii uivd u Rcmiinclv miiveisidisi 
diiLliintf und looked fnrwanl to :t 
worul fice nf nation nl partial l jr- 
ism. Socialism had no more fur- 

M1> „„ . - . , - - - ; — \ vn y Jiuivursiilisis iluni such of Lis 

upon Israel, (hie submitted to it, Jewish advocates as l.oxcmhui u, 
without saying anything, Imping und un greater uiicmv of Icwisli 
that time and silence would -■ ** 

efface its effects. 

Til any case, was ihe situation in 
tiurmany so much worse- — or thu 


umoiigst. themselves ; they uvoided 
the subject rather Hihii bring it 
up. A great sorrow had fallen 


sit ti a I ion in Prance so much better 
—that i liore_ should he such u dis- 
proportion in the distribution of 
rcvuliuiiiiiai ies ? Who, after nil, ate 
Blum mid Lazar e ni set against die 
guuus of Central Europe? 

WiM rich's uwu vxnluna|ion is 
idealistic” nnd Individual. -He 
talks at length of “ self-hatred ”. 
"Why”, he asks, “should self- 
mured nnt he a galvanising, revolu- 
tionary stimulus, a motivating far- 


n nt ion til ism dian Otin Bauer, who 
denied tu die Jews of Austria- 
lluiiKiiry that cultunil-imiional 
uiitnininiy on nn uxtra-ierrilorial 
basis ihaL he grained to the other 


If *J| «|I.*I 

. Almost, Ion mil 1 1 ■ L i 1 1 * ]t r. ii'-- 

tol lo ask v.lt.il iui|i|iciiril n-_- -,i. v.lu.n 
the hemic age tif mvirloiioii da lui-.d 
niid the via nf fu-iiMi! uin-t i-u am. 
rrnnted. In a curinic. wav, a by 
liniduci nf such n confi nmaiiou U 
Hie rclnihiliuitinn of Rlnm. 

Only he and Trolskv saw soinetlimij 
of iht- full force of that aiiti-.eniii- 
ism whose teality ihe rccolti. 
iionurit-s hud denied, and, 
puraduxicuUy, also viicouiagcii. 
r ? ■ y> tow,ir ^ Hie end of liis litu. 
“id united mortify his earlier views 
and come to understand that .i.sinii- 


peoples nf the Hahsluug Empire lation nn longer offered any valid 
(mi nicniisisiency that was lightly miswor to the Jewish line. non. In 
censured by Lunin— though for Ins 1938 he even foresaw “ iht plivdcal 


own purposes, nf course j. Of the 
socialists discussed here only Hern- 


, . , physical 

ext er in i nap on of the Jews”. l|,. 

, j.--- •*•-“•; continued to procluint, however, that 

stein nnd the Frenchmen Blum und "the salvation ot the leuish people 

S?- S * lt,VC A l H « U P inseparalilv with the 

the matlei of Jewish identity. A ll overtlirow of tho capita list system J * 


the nthers suffered, in Wistricfa's 
felicitous phmsc, from "this 
ethnic death-wisli ”, 

But is self-hatred enough? It is 


tor for Jewish participation in rudi- w sen-nmcca enough ? it is 

cal mnvenieiiis ? ’’ It f s tempting to ver * dnubltul Mieiher it can servo 
echn this. Fur mi intellectual Tew P' 1 "\ n Y" uc!e, I l,at f ^Plaua- 
born in the posi-revolt, io.imv era! 1 ! **& 


Socialism wns not. nf course, the 
only such medium of' escape. 
Rutlionmi, for example, found bis 
in an identification with the " blue- 
eyed " Prussian. Yet socialism was 
by far Hie most effective. Emanci- 
pation on the Continental model, as 
proclaimed in France and Prussia 
at tho turn of the eighteenth/nlne- 
teenth centuries, was already moti- 
vated. hy the liupu that it would 
Initiate tho disappearance of tho 
Ft'an lu where the Dreyfus case, jews through conversion, inter- 
uccomp.iuit’d by physical attacks on marriage, etc. Such were the views 
lews in inrinipnllmn Franco and qf the foremost advocates of 
Algeria, had at that lime no parallal emancipation— AbW Grdgoire and 
in (iermanv. Mnreuvcr, the case - Wilhelm Von Humboldt. But social- 
in ii v well have intensified political ism of fared a far more consistent 


capirsfut system 

(July, 1940].- Blum, on th* other 
hnud, though he too was sitfficieiuly 
a child of the European enlightoii- 
mem to underestimate the vigour 
of antisemitism and the German 
threat, had a far more realistic und, 
indeed, upright attitude. 

. This was not solely liOiiiuse nf 
Ins Zionist sympathies but also be- 
cause Itu knew none nf that neces- 
sity to " live down ” bt-j Jewish 
mugiiiK that tortured mid nlise.sMui 
his fel low-socialists, as well us many 
of his French fellow-Jews. 
Hero ia Blum in 1938 castigating 
“ the painful and dishonourable 
sight” of those French Jews whu 
‘‘occupy themselves today in dns- 
mg the doors of France to the Jew- 
ish 'refugees of other countries. Do 
they imagine that -they will thus 
preserve their own tranquility and 
security ? ” Here Is Blum in 1940 

and from an attachment to” worldly Russian Social Democratic Workers' . 10 |_ le ®)£ 

eootL*. that was die very epitome of Party took on die character of a Fia . n “- J® ®H' 8 . fratl?ais ' 8U1S 
the bourgeois spirit. 


post- revolutionary era, 
reaicri in ignurance of his past and 
then subjected to the division which 
Jhe revolution had itself introduced 
Into the hitherto existing unity of 
nationality anti religion, and for 
such r Jew then to lie subjected at 
schnnl und university to the nega- 
tive outlook, of tli o gentile world- 
given this inheritance it is by no 


Imionarv Jew. There Is, for ex- 
ample, evidence to show that Rus- 
sian-Jowish Marxists, whether of the 
Bolshevik or Menshevik persuasion, 
tended to linil from outside the main 
centres of the Jewish l'nlc of Sett le- 
nient in Tsarist Russia, e «, Trotsky 
was horn on n farm in the Ukraine 
and went to school in Odessa : Mar- 
tov was horn, in Constantinople and 
taken to Odessa at the age of four ; 


Tj!!m , sur P r ‘ sin Jj that socialism La * Bll lw WIcna<1 ni , 

hiKiility to any messianic sll0U . ltl 1 11 jnndliini for the over- , Kamenev was horn in Moscow and 

.iiimi. (iHsrucli, Friedrich ‘ , lnea °f insecurity and educated nt Vilna and Tlflis ; Zino- 

internal mcoiierence. It offered a - . — . - - 

medium nf escape from an obsolete 
religion, from a language — Yiddish 


viev was burn in Elizavetgrad. It 
was for this reason that ilia bitter 
dispute In 1903 between the Jewish 


—that was nn better than a jargon ; Marxist party — the Bund — and the 

So 


miiy IUUK IJ11 uie i-imrauBi u» a «o C ialiqtC (e cni« iiiif •' Till* Vlnc-cr 

Jewish Civil war when Martov, on 



i and dogmatism 


tyHpgh Brogan 


GtH.iuti.iN : 

te 8 d ht p,,liik ' in Totf,Kc ' 

Amsterdam : Msuvier. 27I-T. 


A personality, lUt« Wien’s' requires 

: historian 

tQ “hastate 
; p* 111 ? whitwementi' the^his- 




the 

■ appear 

except for Arthur ft of ton's cqliaS 
; Han ol letters, publlsHfiT 


v -' 

nh" 


1 .- 




l.'.-l 


„ t.o l iu rarisi, 

tue I'ffiZI na 5 >'ative has the vir- 
smoo ) :hw 

t;?o°c a ^ rie ^ ac «unt of Wren’a 
SumniCTsqn, Downes or ev^n 
. *‘88 are still preferable. tvhil«p«5 
serious .student of «rchitMtur e ( SS 

fif , t v n ? :t ° jCSSBiSS? 

• d6es provide, %t * 
■SSSSgto*** a- small .qitarw of 
a’ifflw.rlch velS g it. 


jjrigo’ Jones attended a banquet 
Christian IV, and the Duke of K 
.land in 1603, U fact whicb rtiodif 
Webb’s Statement that Christian 
btayg}it Jones out of Italy ana v- 
, firms that the : now notorious P* 
ment on June 28, 1603, of PA! 

Henygo* Jones, a picture- maxer 
was directly- related to the d e P“ , 
•hire on the following day 
duke , ■ and his entourage ' W 1 
Jonas) to Copenhagen; ' ■; : .;'S 

• : We architectural historians,. 
'-■a' ineathnabla debt to, Mr;.W' 
and hia - .collaborators 

njodwtone: bf >liisiorfc4 

■ind retsearch. . . ;>■' :• 


Alexis Ue Tncquevlklc 
JJ . *»• .valued Doris S. (h>ld* 
gj* arttcle on that writer’s 
(i-Vi'iic/t Historical 
fur its bcrutiutous 
teyel (mu* and judicious 
Site has iu i'riuf nf 
Jjrkted the subject bfrc-ylt, 
” J 6 5 * attention to the 
about die precise 
weed »»«i 
■*£.. ™® Substance of it } and 
taktii up ihe even more 
of showing how his 
i*E ped work*. Professor 
as soundly as 
„ 7 ® are all much in her 
^•Uy those of im who 
*> have nof previously 
the full importance of 
k h not too much 

' appreristiori 

W* hUtory, sociology 

rhiuisLk .1 .. at 


thinci - f nniilinie : fur example, Toc- 
uiicvilli'N bn ur.s tu his devoutly 
( ,u Italic wife will surely throw 
soine now Hiihi on the subject ; but 
in the meantime Professor Gold- 
stein 1 ms m make bricks with an 
insnfficit-iuy of straw. It to a ujark 
uf her inii-grity ami mtolugence 
tluit kite dims sti wry capably; but 
liiotiuli it is not her fault, it is very 

roRrettuiilc thru certain avenues are 

not explored. Thus, Tocquev illtfs 
attitudes stein clearly to bovebeen 
influenced by those, ot Pascal. J 
writer whom he cherished : but the 
material availaHe makes it 
ijble to go much further than fhw 
bare statement. 

And however much Tocaueville 
venerated Pascal, he, could not 
emulate his bold and passionate 
thought. His JiBWal 
mad* Ii impossible- fo . r . . hl ™ lh “ 
resist ine criticisms levelled at the 
Roman Cuthnlic Church by tha 

he could never again be cropmtt 
though he remained prartjutmt. for 

S ih» »«' is 

-ssLs wS43' 

with ibow r ® a ^ io p^ch U l!fe k ^ 
Im elements ewom 


behalf of Lenin's faction, led the 
attack on. the Bundist claim to be 
the sole representative of ihe Jewish 
proletariat. Wistrich touches on 
tills when lie notes dint neither Trot- 
sky nor Martov -wa4 “ strictly 
speaking a product of the Pale of 
Settlement, nor did they learn its 
language, which was overwhelmingly 
Yiddish . Hera is certainly an 
aspect which should have been in- 
vestigated further. 

For the same reason a rewarding 
addition to the tally of revolu- 
tionaries would have been Moses 
Hess. His career spanned, both 
socialism nnd Jewish nationalism -In 


culture. It was batter to be incon- 
sistent than to out the Cord. So he 
tried to content Id tqself with the 
ever disappointed, ejrar renewed 
hops thu Plus DC. and his French 
followers would ' reconcile them- 


parallel is Bernstein. The interest 
generated by Reuoftitionorp Jews 
far transcends the psychology of the 
socialist Jew— it floods with light 


ught 

rxUr 


manv neglected comers of Mars 
teaching and practice throughout 
Europe as well as tha .intertwined 
history qf European Jewry since the 
emancijMtion. 


% 


JMichael 

Hartmann 

Leap for tho Sua 
£3,90 


lia dements ™ t 1 ‘ ■- awoea 

ask KVfl! 

of hU rcligtfm. cotmUution^l drew 


\Vhuf he desired so milch »ii/st ba 

p-tte ; in the same way, J ds yearn- the "j'iboralisto In which, 

ins for God must be a universal j ]a ws persuaded, lay their best 
and permanent trait of humnn hopa It ia j nst as vvoll, In this 
nsychology, and therefore valid. resi , 0( , ti -. f j, at ] lB died before the 
Unliko Pascal he did not see that pro negation ■' of 'the Syllabus 
wishful thinking to as put of place jy rroru £ L 

In raligion as in i any other Professor Goldstein's .final achie-. 
the Qtiest fat truth. The b«t that veine n t is to show just how Toe- 
can be said tor him Js t^t ms giievllJa^a ramshaflkle religious attl- 
opinions ware by no means Unusual nffected bis public career, 

in the aenoration whiih had to Aboya ^ gh* shtrtvs how Tocque- 
cope with Roman rictom as weir as f or reasons of the highest 

the legacy of the French Revoiu- hi le ]] Mtl ,j| Integrity, could not 
tlon and uto Enlightenment. hind himsalf - to Montalembert, Pel- 

nrx chakv foundations Toe- |oux and .the other Catholic-party 

hia doctrine of the politicians of the lime; and hoTV, 

■ <l V evI!le n f n Sty. Since nevertheless, he could not bring 
place of religion to hinMelf t o ally vdth their 

rebglon was part of ^ everi' opponents. He was aware, like 
It would fine jrfs tam ^b many others , that the bitter strife 
state of soc^ty, wnemer . ^ 0V er Church affah’a w^s profoundly 
ic, democratic or Jrf^JhiWUfv^Rnd damaging to 'fii^hch, society' aha 'to- 
could promote du % ^ 'liberty ?Uka almost 'nobody else, 1 he 

it- was the dtfzms duty m wrac j enou gli to devote a large 
strengthen it. Atjas s ct-eeds. part of ids energies to what. proved 
there ware creeds. «« , ■ Ti,. hvisdno 


(his .- inouTOwy**' - h career; equally, naa ic not oeen 

questions ii *ttfggjM^J e ^| for hds Conflicts he would not have 

we have allowed reflected so lone and profitably on 

Ufif); and she the rdle. of religion in society, so 

the grtunds that W4 : pho«ghC wfbuia have, been 

rejected, ■ nor merely , me muc h ^ poorer, v - 


Were w* #*77 mAtaIV ■ i the ti*". »■»*■»- n“«“* w«, rw 

villa rweCted, ,?r T | iy niucji the jJoor^r, v ■ 

French , ^ a ^^ s S n J a ^. d % tos Formas . Professor ' Goldstein In- 

. _ . ■ : .. * i-’- . 


i% is not a v«Y 
fApst, and Professor 
[j.r^urs under g practical 

be fully intelligible eWIdhood. ™ ^ in d» 

there is ■ short- 
ki^»arjp. data, ■Trwo,- w* 

Si??*® th«* *h« 4be 
dw Oeuoros 

wtoi*; of coir export- 


-Sh 


closing pages; it was 
.rellgioue oiptiety; 
aoy thinh ®toe, 1 whloi 
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ia€?. : 
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QUkiBS . •. . , . U1U1 u I4IMI* 

bim T toward* de»sm, tu“%motioniai here he could not be “sensiilied .him to those mgdrtrn, 

and republicanism. & to . Y f fnS of his earliest dis- maladies :,of.. a^omla, and «ou5m* 

SSdi tiwiK P“ ,! t h iid W m rite At to >hlflh ness”; In tyrn th s sedshMty 

the Catboa^i rojalut b*|tove ; coveries was showed him tuio futility of reiving 

childhood- Heew] W « *,■ ^ ^ 
be yearned to to W- Agfa £sgAtf 

as 

Ss M- *fyaa & ; 

'' : V. V. 1 ' t‘ -I;-::.' V ' : 'l ■ ' 1,1 

* • i-ii v k.-' -.l- 1-.: .. 

i‘i, -I 

1 ' T M— 


S&JSTKre were 

Minority ,*W 


Erie Stanley 
Gardner 

The Case of the 
yence^In Woman 
£3,10 


Colette 

Davenat 

Deborah and the Siege 
■ of Paris . 

- .£4.90 ... . ' 


Benzoni 

Marianne; The Crown 
. ' ofMre 

' ■ £3,90 - >. ■ 

Non Fiction 

’ r*. 


Schwartz 

Stuttering Solved 

. ' £2.90 
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Coming 


Chaim Berniant 

'This h a often happy, and 
moving story of one Jen's travels 
In dilfcicnt lands , ditiemnt cul- 
tures.' 

Yorkshire Evening Press 
1 was born in a part of Lithuania 
which was then Poland and is 
now Russia. When I was three my 
family moved to Latvia; when 
fivehvas sent to school in Poland; 
at eight we all moved to Scot- 
land; at twenty 1 first went to 
Israel. In Latvia I was known as a 
Polacki In Poland as a Lett, and 
In Scotland as a foreigner. In 
Israel, however, I was known as a 
Scot. In a sense I had come 
home/ 

£5.50 

The Second 
Mrs 

Whitberg 

Chaim Berniant 

josh Whitberg, eight years a 
widower, is living alone in a 
house much too big for him, and 
In a Glasgow terrace no longer 
even Jewish. Dut then Jenny, a 
social worker asks him to take In 
one of her 'girls 7 as his house- 
keeper. You at feast I can trust/ 
she tells him. Josh is not sure if he 
Is flattered, but It changes the 
direction and quickens the whole 
[ pace of his life. 

The Second Mrs Whitberg is one 
of Chaim Bermant's most mature 
and attractive novels, rich in 
character, humour and subtle 
observation,. 

i3,9S- ; .- ;r . s ; . %•*. v : v .. 

Claret and 

Cross- 

Buttock 

or Rafferty's 
Prize-Fighters . 

JoeRpbirtson 

7 realty enjoyed ft. These were the 
p/d, bard days of the fight game 
that I used to hear about from my 
father and grandfather. Everyone 
Interested In the sport will really 
enjoy the book too/ 

Henry Cooper 
A colourful and powerful ac- 
count of three generations of 

fldhnnn ...am 


WLS Commemtmwgf 


Tine Storehouse story 


Two cheers for GKC 


In Pcstur Simple’s surrealist column 
I in the Daily Telegraph, i hero is a 
I character called Jeremy Caaliiuu.se, 
f MP, n wet Bov/ Group Conservative, 
aptly named. John Sroiteliouse, 
MP, is no less aptly named— a solid 
Labour grammar-school lad, bred in 
tlic Cooperative Movement, hand- 
some, eloquent ajid the terror of 
white settlers. For the past eighteen 
men Lbs he has seemed ns unreal as 
Card house, someone who exists only 
to bo written about. 

There arc certain characters in 
newspapers who sap one’s sense of 
reality. Can General Amin and Lord 
Lucnu really exist ? Or hove iliev 
been dreamt up by the Great Com- 
puter at Minitru, making up news- 
stories as opium for the people? 
The story of John Stonehouse, in 
the newspapers, has read like a fan- 
tasy — like Evelyn Waugh’s fantasy 
that Marshal Tito is a woman in 
disguise, or (more relevantly) Peter 
Simple’s fantasy _that_ Kitchener did 


not drown in 1914 but adopted a 
new Identity, In America, under the 
name of Kissinger. 


out adapt 
L'ica, unde 


The purpose of bringing up these 
examples, with reference to John 
Stonehouso’a new book. My Trial 
(Star Books. 95p), is not to bo 
whimsical, but to illustrate the con- 
cept of lasing one’s sense of reality. 
John Stonehouse, one may be- 
lieve, got deeply Into this state 
at the time of Ills lf breakdown ”, as 
he calls it, In 1974 : his persistent, 
obsessive writing and speech-making 
are ways of persuading himself and 
the public that he & a normal, 
rational man in a real world, not 
to be labelled as either a crook or 
a maniac, simply a mail who be- 
haved unwisely when under heavy 
psychic press ure. Throughout these 
extraordinary months, he has been 
struggling to keep his head. 

" When all about him are losing 
theirs, and blaming it on him”? 
That is how it looks to Mr Stoue- 


alilioiipli he rages against them. 
He and Ills associates keep writing 
for them, even though it appears 
that the Fleet Street money ever 
available for convicted men and 
their families will, in this case, go 
only to pay the Stonehouse credi- 
tors. 

"My problem was the breakdown 
of the John Stonehouse personal- 
ity”, ha writes, "a man who. over 
the years, Itad become an imago 
man. . . . Throughout my life, I 
projected myself as an Idealist. . . .** 
He is still projecting an image. He 
cannot stop being a public man. Ha 
keeps proposing votes of thanks: 
he thanks the Speaker who is trying 
to shut him up, he thanks the judge 
who sentences him, he thanks the 
printers of this book. 

The publisher’s speed contrasts 
with the long time it took to frame 
the charges against Stonehouse. The 
delay has been attributed, in busi- 
ness circles, to the difficulty of 
deciding where Stonehousefc deal- 
ings with cheques, signatures and 
credit differ from normal business 
practice. This may be an over- 
cynical view of normal business 
practice. 

In his foreword, John Stonehouse 
writes i “Having felt the anguish 
of involvement in the problems of 
others, I make only one request of 
the reader. Do not suffer with me. 
Please just read this book out of 
interest in a real life adventure 
story,” 


There arc 492 in Canada, 367 in 
the United States, 170 in Australia, 
only 13S in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, forty in Poland, and Ghirty- 
two in Japan. Taken together with 
twenty-three classified in an appro- 
priately mysterious way as 
1f otiiers u that makes 1,257 people 
united in ail international 
endeavour “to promote a critical 
interest in all aspects of Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton’s life and work”. 
These figures, offered in The 
Chesterton Review, are perhaps less 
Impressive than they seem : they in- 
clude, the secretary warns. 228 
members who have not yet renewed 
their subscriptions. 

An opportunity to judge whether 
the defaulters are wise or foolish 
is provided by the second volume 
of the review which has recently 
appeared: it is edited by Ian Boyd 
and is published twice yearly- 1 — £2 
a year— from the St Thomas Mora 
College* Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
Handsomely produced and drawing 
for support *on both professional 
literary critics and former friends 
or acquaintances of Chesterton’s, it 
is very much a periodical for en- 
thusiasts., in which learned articles, 
footnoted and documented, are 
flanked by lessor after-dinner 
speeches and addresses to various 
branches of the Chesterton Society. 
None of the contributors makes 
wildly exaggerated claims for 
Chesterton, and thero is relatively 


The Amisiana story 


England really needed to express 
their orchestrated venom on me. 


■rLi v. ««in iwiuiu enus. 

Their stories mirror sharply the 
changing conditions of the Ring 
(and ol society's view of the Ring) 
over a period of seventy years 
£4.95 

s wsil 1o W ' •? ■ 

A unique portrait of the 1 director ‘i 
.based on :the personal: recoiled - 
tforn rt-thon-whdt knevVhliU ■ 
Tnelr recollections were recorded . r 
by the author for a film homade 
for the BBQ and are now col- 
tected together with, over forty . 
photograph’s! sHIIsM drawings.: • 

Hardback ££50 ./ : ; 1 

Paperback, £2.95 ' ■ . \ ; 

: George Allejn & Uriwin 


5u» L, ■* -ne writes 

this after bis conviction — and. only 
two sentences after be has reported 
file comforting remarks of the pri- 
son officers ■ " If you were fust 
Harry Smith of Tooting Bee there 
wouldiit be all this carry-on. It’s 
y°H r name that does 
it. The press tried you and - you 
were pre judged.” * 

. Hut Mr Stonehouse supposes 

22 w t? ha Y e hot met him 

must dislike him, because of the 
press : 

I became^ fair game for the most 
horrible fantasies of Fleet Street. 
I was a Mafia Front-man one day, 
a Czech spy the next; a. CIA agent 
the day before. A Nigerian 
businessman had drowtied In the 
1 4 names — Stonehouse had pushed 
him A man was fouhd doad in 
• Florida ill a concrete coffin- 
Stonehouse had sealed Ills fate. 

It does not seem to have occurred 
$ nt ina «y People do not 
believe the papers. He is very 

I Wch Mv%cSVly rftdS? 

Fifty years on . 

manners, ire aU there onfca more 
rauud Whom; Ian 


fa fa fresh and 


^Popularity, 

addition td Its other merits, it 
5£Yft & rtoment, a? i? kelps 


JVf strong /mad, Colonel MH^b 
a typical product of lrih Hqy. p{ 
fqUy. shy. and still- suffering slj£h 
from shellshock, be is jiva-lpleni 
position ' t ta ' . describe * the, terrl 


"Th'a field of Amisiana lias grown 
so large that a sizable bibliography 
Is dearly called for” The call is 
answered by Jack Benoit Gohn 
in JEwgriup Amis— A Checklist 
(230pp. Ohio : Kent State University 
Press, $10). As well es the published 
books, poems, and stories, he has 

: 5SSs" V ■ d^PuWUhed 
material, including the sources from 
which transcripts or videotapes of 
broadcast works may be obtained, 
the prodigiously diverse roster or 
his short nonfiction (with a brief 
note of the contents so that we do . 
not have to guess what is concealed 
by titles like “Intense Insane” or 
How to put a Welshman down”) 
and a large selection of secondary 
literature. He has omitted books to 
which Mr Amis's contribution 
amounts to less than a third, which 
sounds as though it might be a 
serious gap (though short stories 
are ; separately Hated) and 
materials such as Amis's contribu- 
“°*J S ^ his school magazine or the 

gross can, however, be charted 
througli “Slightly more of a plague 
your houses” 1959 
A Why KA is voting Labour”), 
„.M e fS ons: - 0“ «... general 


task”. These reviews, and likewise 
reviews by others of Amis's works, 
ere usefully marked + or — . 
(Nabokov receives a consistent - ; 
so, surprisingly, does First Men in 
the Moon). 

There is no physical description 
oS the primary books' size, pagina- 
tion or binding, which will disap- 
point collectors looking for juicy 
first issues or previously unknown 
variants (they would especially like 
to know how to recognize a 
gemdiue first of the Fortuno Press 
Bright November ) ; more serious 
researchers might have welcomed 
Prerisa dates and other publication 
details, and an Indication of textual 
revisions. This is left to future 
scholars, who will no doubt be busy 
exploring the contents of a school 
exercise book <"K. W. Amls/V 
Upper/ Essay”) which is hold by 


election ” 


a general 
("Why . KA 


^ .to vote Conservative ”) 
and My Vote” 1974 ("KA 
concludes that he will not vote 
In the present election”). Mr Gohn, 
° dd |y» bribes the record- 
]£' Am f S reac Mons to books, 
films, jazz and booze as “ a tedious 


Qf.b'pgub 


tiie Humanities Research Centra at 
IS along with his rejected BLitt 
thetis “witli pencil markings by 
Lord David Cecil ”, who may per- 
haps have objected to the character- 
istic argument that- “in general, 
exposure to the public aided-Uuid a 

JSJrtjS exposure blighted— the 
c *^atmty of Victorian pqets”. 

9P«n should find - someone to 
vdfirih Russian transliteration, 
i? es no, f maka sense. Nor can 
K *£ at die Conservative 

®V°tiLi£ rttl j 8 Pamphlet Lucky 
“Thj- • “ recension of a 
review of Dave Brubeck, as the 

SE2t r w2^ 1?" alleae 5 but “gainst 
these bkimshea we must set the 

information that Mr Amis, has an 
S?«t P r l } ted » po i m ,n Tha Cavalier 
fetter C iarles Club News- 


men/ with 

.a 




rwhtimlie S«5ntdff$or 

.aun)m^ -tiruiaes ih ^ 

neah; ‘/The • v. 


■. v sets everyone 


8 ■ amusingly : alaagy 


little bitterness about h[ s nl«k. 
lowly position in current 
esteem althouah Gewge 
does advance the uudiaritawK? 
position that Chwteiton 
nliy unpopular with bch(&' 
because he was a liumorShfe 
reputation, we are assured, lig 
be more secure if he 
“restricted Imnself to ExlsV^titik 
gloom, or to malicious iovTi 

ZTe"hJ!nor^ 3 , * ta -AS 

Surprisingly few of the contribu. 
tors appear eager to fight this kind 

rM.flFi^!V Sa - 1S1 - de nionstraiiDg 
Chesterton’s importance from the 
work itself, the most notable exS 
tion being Karin Yqungbers 2 
attempts to show how in The H 
Who Was Thursday tine detecdS 
story and nonsense iiteraturTaS 
used imaginatively as “mean* ' 
spiritual revelation” SignificanS 
is more commonly claimed W imp]!. 


: grea t ; daal- of fun Out dC tive situs. - 
’n&nJ'T ,h “^ immoral 


siasm and worldwide affection 
are conveyed by geographical 
variety. , (^Chesterton in South 
Amerfca/Canada/Japan 3b B lira. 
Ueet pieces are those which deal 
with the later journalism and the 
unsavoury reputations teat Chester- 
ton and Belloc have In some quarters 
as political and social theorists, in 
what is dearly going to be a long, 
running debate the controversies 
surrounding the aims and ambitions 
or the Distnbutist League and ti» 
running of G.K‘s Weekly are shown 
to be still very much alive, with 
personal reminiscences from writers 
® U( jk as Brocard Sewell, Patrick 
Cahill, Maurice B. Reckltt and G. C, 
Heseltine, who knpw Chesterton 
personally and continue to feel the 
power of his influence. 

Those of a younger generation 
who admire Chesterton as tha 
mithor of Heretics, Robert Brow . 

or The Napoleon of Netting 
mil, end are Inclined simply to . 
accept that the fantastic mind dh-. 
Played in those works could wtiLi 
flave taken yet stranger turns 
twenty years later, will find in Jay ■ 
Con-In’s nrtlde “Revising tha 
Black Legend ” a sane, well-argued : 
corrective. Looking furdtor back j 
to a lass argued-over phase of Che* - 
tortons life, there is nil atiractivs. : 
informative study of Ills teonage^ 
writings by Leo A. Ilotzler. 

WJmt Chester ton himself would' 
navo made of tlio journal founded] 
to honour his memory it is, of ,1 
course, impossible to know. It 1* 1 
probably irrelevant ns well, but j 
almost certainly he would hew i 
o.Joke about it, and tha Joke s 
would have been genial and self-. 5 
deprecating, when Greybeards at j 
Play was first published in 160ft M 
he told his wife Frances that 
tooko public his occasional versetji 
was like “summoning tha whole d 
of the people of Kensington ta seeS 
me smoke cigarettes”. He then* 
proceeded to devote the greater] 

part of his Ufa to “occasional^ 
writings, It was an irony that! 
Chesterton could live with:- whether 4 
The Chesterton Review can do th#4 
same remains to be seen. . . a 


at 

THE , 

jgf STEPDAU^i 
Caroline 

SC Blackwood - I>m! 


• Carolljie RlackwDpd 
An exceptional felt, 
and perception are, 1 
ivith such absence 0*^ 
a major talent' —. 
■Fills me with Wei 
Subtlety in.tee ffoc 
such, if mpljdty bf/> 
sqch a wealth; of CM 


Tlie;6ld -pianbiPjee* 



AND politics 
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JPJJto °S arc only repeating I 

thorns elves, he might have carried I 

brw’BSTff fijK*. Zr.1 1 WuthsriF .0 E Oraicjhts 

Emily Bronte 

“ml '#*. cerr.forti h« n k, too, Edited by Hilda Marsden 

interesting and vei-y well worth and Ian Jack 

taking 'MwisSii^s 'ij± , r iu r o,thc Ci ", rc ; d ™, 

either essays o r poem s. When some- Bron to. Jww Eyre. \ % now to! lowed 
one dies at Lwcniy-onc, this should by Wuthering Heights, by common 
2?*.,™ lo o big a task. The intro- consent the greatest of the novels by 
Sdd5 "no’tfliff thc Bront * s ' ,st *rs. The text is based 

account oi the fives of John Coni- on that of the first edition, purged 
ford and Julian Bell in Peter as as possible of thc errors of 

Stansky and, William Abraham’s Newby’s text. The introduction, 
i h t Fr ? ,, i ier * nolea » and appendices (on such 
S5, afi-SrtS Emily Drome-MM of 

fair critical point that their nor- 1 the relation of thc book 

trait “ despite its i mpeccablo 1 to hcr lost juvenilia) provide a 
reliance on detail, is fundamentally I fuller context than has been 
Si Corn£ °rd f s hitherto available for a novel which 

complete *%£?. -^ff r -SSf h .rS hascxcltediacchcriticklaUcntio,, 
the utterly rigid aud . predictable durin 8 t J ie last twenty or thirty 
student Marxism of the period: years. £10. The Clarendon Edition 
. pud the poems, oh promise, prom- of the Novels of the Brontis 
ise indeed,, but nothing quiie <i 


J th& International Brigade in 1936. from the collection of photographs by David Seymour 
fOkt ) published by thc Jntcnuuionnl Fund for Concerned Photography and Studio Vista (1974). 
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securely of the first rank. 

It would have been only a little 
more trouble and cost to give us 
something complete, or at least tell 
us what was not there. Mr Galassi 
refers, to John Comfordi A 
JSSSMP’j edited by Pat Sloan in 
1938 for Cape. A reprint of that, as 

S art of a bigger volume, would 
ave been interesting, coupled with 
a fuller modern critical appraisal 
both of his writings and of the 
legend that Fat Sloan aud others 
immediately set to work to create 
as recruitment for the Party. It has 
to be seen In that way. 

John _ Comford’s Cambridge 
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niiht.-iry rebellion in Spain by interesting essay, alone worth the Com. Discussion on Literature® 
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perhaps thc best of his Cambridge 
poems : 


fascists in Spain thrived on each sides. Like so many of us, he has wind from the dead land hniinw 
“liter .-t propaganda, and tho com- learnt much of this from Hugh 1 ora 1 e “ eBd lan “’ „?J 0W 


miinisH actually lost any percep. Thomas, who has an cBsay 


men, 

Webster’s skull and Eliot’s pen 
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Rohmer, Rivette u 

James Monaco 
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the work of the French film-makers 
who together constitute tho New 


t ion . tli.'v ever had nf the great bonk, though it does no more (and This Is the first book to consider 

ifira wsarta s ssssMiIe ai > ‘^1™^, “ISS* 1 

i»re«nrp.l Spaniards in it, bo is ?| ornl profundity ^ ol ^ Orweh’s donkeys shitting on Dali’s nil critics connected In some way 
udmii.ibly lii-, own two mens a din- to 5* ** f**. . J f , j l . f 1 food, with the magazipe Colliers dn 

SS-nEST “up otsS eJd here's -one .( teWtata. Ctolma (when in the late ,1PM, they 

VvJ , 'UHia ,,i .r. TTrts nwk« up fe ur0lie . ^whafovor wu •roallv* turned to fllm-mafanff. Truffaut’s 


» . If. Iimvcver, Philip Toynbee’s ' • heart, 

■ »i» 1 1* veiling anthology The Distant ELyW Jm? 3u 11,6 dark mysterious urge of tha 

Into mpvi-rq • lb««n has no siaocrossed or cross- 3“ VJ. a e blood 

ISKT’ wSfeiS? dMkess shi,,l " g “ 1 

- ar»S3?. yo a , sas °5'S^SSS®5 “ ne »* 

(,»i- «||t* f.iniilliir cat-flnd-dtM Isuropfii What over na rwlly And there’s nobody here got time I "jracu 10 zum juuKiug. j jruuauE s 

^ - - ttf f "i ,,ui SLn and Brian being fflicgiit for” (lien, Toynbee ; tbnlav I cdto^eroJally successJhl films and 

i Crti.irr (ii-ri linlv Franco was not now thinks he knows ]w3jat tile prdin 1 Ail we’re brought si'o our party 1 Gddard’ainuchmpro experimental 

19 IW near h. .... umirr- !i"f.‘irh! ■■1^1^ Na/i ficnic, but ^ soldlors on both aides thought ™ VB CC0lsltl caSs ^ I -as we« as much more politically 

twiwdy Ul III® Ihi . dilbrt iit.ikL. him n good ruler iftSurtSIS Which nM no b M 0d ?, us f, for .y oii r f committed-films receive the m«f 

lt V * ,M ,,u “' ,y hw iHfopb. w un Inspiring ally. teKSftJfwdM „ * _ Woody charades. - discussion in this book, but 

Spanish tviiivr’i iiiii i-tiiii- v.n..i T.nniin-'a nun essRv been conveneu to tno yiow rimr What orecocltv fl'nil 'wha* niomiiqa! I »****. 


turn 10 get near t.i .111 undri- 

rragedy 0 t tho 
War, it v.ill huri-Jy 
■ iron spani-ih tviiu-r a i mu v*mi- 
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'f n «ld Imvi* lnri-n m. 
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VRS&J*®*"' valiirs «»r 
himself or man t»f hi* 
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i» " 11 in tho Na/I sense, but .{g “ a * s d VrS v r _ . . .. _ cards -as well as n)«ch more politically 

ti.ii (hilu’t ni.ikt- him a gund ruler iSjJJSSB hfsto^^havo recraffir Wlich ° 1 ' 8 no bloody use toryour committed -films receive the most 

wIcH ttzss&z— 

Ss^'-'s asar“‘ 

td he f .Ill'll with two quita con- That is o flood rule of thumb. A P S®L OnrumAnffllt/ 

tuiy teiiipiaihms. The ntoro For r long time X too have felt that ° --*r 

ohvtuui (hut perhaps for that thoro needs to be a very dear pooms he wrote dn Spain 
ivuion llm less Insidious) Is tho demons tratlon that people are not Though Coinfounlsm was my wak- J 
Ivmptiiiioa to be over-indulgent, dying what they tuft dtey are h > tn „ a Sn«ISi e ' 

I,, aeminitniulizo the charms of doing and for the reasons thoy Always before jhp lights of home 

that wo give, before Invoking compulsive Shone dear aud steady and full in 
have now become, in contrast to Mnrxist or automatic Freudian ■ ; . . yew- . 

ihu>e duv* of hope, so crabbed explanations useful though, they Here,..if you pH, thews beipjor 

Bit? of , mMiSril^Vrhe oppolici wiorfmd ; fn liters criticism, Now, with my |Party, 1 stand quite the Luin^ brothers at tlie end of 
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and emhusfaMic: “3JJ 0 f w hiqh seems to Mm “a Don’t forget ray love. 

What a splendid staff, all in dif- JJ m(J fS vulgarly, parp^ of course both. tiie man and the 

ferret uniform* or now, and oar a f(jr thoujail ds of years to ( e gend now must live together, and 

tuiiird only In haying hammort- wa iilegltimaiB rower and w fibra . better than in ^his pbetiy 

and-*irklci or soviet ataia MJJj malntalried by .a cruel-, wharorewn : banal or balf-aUcdessf iri 

on ibtir tunics. And the servant prrojw , deception And bruta ltofla betome paltifuljy .heightened 

Srli were obviously on terras of v ‘ • . by what one knows of him? Gooi j 

Sf«nlafe Miiallty with oil these force « > for thls roason,: to have included 
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’ ( ,, l" •" l"M-m t HU Ut <•<(■(. ||| V 
u-.-n n.tiv !>.-» II |iunti!il 111 Punch. 
lit ' 1 Sfll't III! II/' Ut>' l ) /,-/,■ 

£”!?.' A,i | l ''F-' 1 i«»‘ jiiir.in 

*»' li . .ill.iij; ■■■! Ih\ SMljiii.i £i j | j . 

link l<i lili.'i.il mo b v ii-jn-.iinh; ; 

l.iioi.iliuc oui |»l.iy no iin jn.j-r.int 
I'.'H *11 ill*- < i.i *»s <fi Ir i-, r 1 1 1 * 

cr.cfuMvi' .>>1 it ir (if ,i niii)«.|-i[v wlm, ^ _ 

«■ r^v./.s mu ,is, i on Hu s Cantos 

alivt- Ifu- vnbtli.-si nirl rnn-.i pt-i isfi* 

f ,,,r juiis .if iijiiliiidii." Indeed Jh- Air.-li ,li„,,f.| | JO L -x i>!ain.-*l i. 

*" (Il , iiuuih;i? pnnr *»|i| pucl- iy|*lv x> Hein.iiil Ilfipiii/iV h'm.i 
r> om.. Jlt |);n iicnl.ir : “ In- i U-iiei A.imisl u,, , 1 ,*, tk-ueJ 

»lI[« iin.ils in The* levnimmii , , , edifimi ni 77 , t - Cirmu< wlii. I. 
niusi (1,%-uii! Jlic-in selves ro I Ik- h.iv.i iv.:«-inlv i»tili|j»hvfl oin.ilis ",| 
pi mi IK 111,11 m puisiMsivc p r.i<e V ■ilti.'t'is ni Mil- American vcliin.ii rir 1 
1 am afraid lll.it sni lie people will ^,i« l . nn . rile vt-r-.i, .if Mn 

not find ivlmt they aru fmikinu fur }.* S‘ |J V**V. 1 ,,u il i* !‘ in Mi. 

liero. Student communist literal uro |iJ, L .d 1 ,. 'w |,ul “ 

before Lukuc-i 11 nil Granisci iv.i, ! n Jin ettmiis. I lien- is 

almost unbclievalilv crmli. — tlu.nuii ? l,, ‘ S,,IJ ^ duioreiice: tin: slieeis i..,- 


To the Editor 




V* - »■ w..- w . 


L-lcilv m.i[l-<I nn rile Vue.,, f il ,: m.-h umeiit 11 , their struggle for 
title- 1 l 1 . 1 t it is ••JV.ni.-.l j„ . t,ie n, . (l ruling elites 

United Siates .if Ameri,;, 1,1 '»'i'^™, priests, civil scr- 

lislieil l.y New hirettious. riien ,s %,,n,s “ 11,i 1, 1 ,l,Mar - v - 1,1 ft,cr i ,lu ’ v 
oil.- small difference: tin: slueis fr,,ni I , !lv l,uw J5 | ? ,, P S of mei- 

Einve Iis.-il 1 in .1 ‘-hauls, nmdier& mid farmers that 


Amuicii m [lie end of the cinlit- 1 he snci. 1 l rnot of the absence nF by a sudden heart attarV 

• t mil ceuiiiiy and ilie l,e,»iiii,i,iy id niiii.il iliinking in that part -of that evening he wns deal” ■ ^ 

die niiiifieenili century that were the world us well as of the absence p ‘ caU- 

iitnacied in, and L-nihraced wiih of diiv Luiin American original . 1 11 ‘tuiy th ^ 0 record straight 

omhiiMUMit, the new ideas of ecmin- jniellectnul niuventciit. l ia p s 11 fiither pedantic exercise h 

, 111 c and in.liiicul liberalism did so e. FUENZALIDA FAIVOVICH. 1 “o Find it rather irritating l0 i.,!! 1 
h'.-i au.se these ideas justified then; 2‘1 Hove Park Villas, Hove UN3 i lly , , text u‘«l treated in this £ S 
ve>ird mieix-srs ami were a useful Gil 1 1. lasnion. (A review in the r.ir,^ 

iiimi imieiii in their sLi ugglc for nuniher of The Political n Ufl , e] J t 

imwer against the old ruling Hites Pnval Riililinnc ‘jimtcs no more than one scnS 

ni cncatuviitlcras, priests, civil scr- ixUVciI DlllUlilifS from my book, vet it npunrO, 1 e 

\.mis and iniliinrv. In fuel, thev ' . . . _ contrives rn _ r t<teless 


Sir,— In Hhe TLS for August fi, coinmne M,it a° ne w “ rd »Bd 

page iJ72. you iHuxtwrte ‘‘a copy of cmi „ na w ,”‘“ ai,d t0 ‘nsert a 
the Uni-ied Suites Cons totti linn, in a p?ovionslv been '1 C ° mina had 
bind him designed fur George III". P ly 1 . 

However, closer inspection of the _ r PETER ROWLAND 

Royal Anus in the centre of the "•* I ’- SSvx Ruad, Londan ElO 6E& 


« « or like di f!c Terw e ihc'Vii'SS. 

Kpunier ami Pliifip Toynbee on "f 4 - ,,R twu tvUs 

fc.une l.iild uf a tour, but 10 fiithr. f . . ' . 

Ami he did figlit .uul lie fought lurd . ^ / flr 72 and ,1, we shall 

iiKimle 1 hem if and when they are 


mid lung hel'uri! he died. 1 am 011 "jHmle iliem if and when they are 
Sane bo Panza's side and wish that ofUltl1 tt * T „ ua »v Potmd’s literary 
the S punish people could even have trustees. Wc -are not the iniii.tiois 


the S punish people could even have 
endured their uuinia! had govt-ru* 
ment a general inn or two longer, 
for I honestly think that limbing 
Cuttle of thill glmstly blondlutling 
of rival funulicisius, except per- 
haps a delay of ,1 decode in rench- 
•i UR a roughly the kind of situation 
Spain is in now. But still, oddly, 
one honours Jolm Curnford u:, nn 
idealist, who was true tn his princi- 
ples— llmugii the principles were 
wrong. 

Jefftoy Meyers's Fever til the Core 
corisiiis of six essuys, sltort nnd 
secondary, but t|iiire enterta-ining 
and wt'll-rc searched, on Wilfred 
Sea wen llluitr, Cunuinghatnc Grn- 


ui the end of die Irmp no.-m \v. irco Truue and a - laissez- T' 

li.»j..‘ 1 h. 1 t j, r,, l -'"‘ " '••■it- ami because of inesi H-niuv.i i.ni .it all. bin are in fact Evil^HV VlllrtEm-ATi 

silirijsii-, ih.u apart from ihii min,,,- ?V ,V 1 ,Vi V 1 »'>cresis they embraced 'hr Royal Ai ms nl i , lie Slu.irl House TgCHj V lHOKUrO? 

.liffeieoce the two te" - bhc, .,{ idt-:i> and developed them ns used he, ore l , 07 . Is the biiidiug ■ 

ideinir.il ‘i nn >( tJ(l | y respect able level. older llioii the orpamzers of the _ b'i,-~We tvould like to correct 1 

, „ n ur f. ir : n Aiiinrirn i-i.-. l....... *-’sbibn,uii at Iiiduum University fuctual en or m D. M. Thomas', 

As for l "me.* 12 and we shall JJ J 1 r J* I rJJJ )i/£i “ r»]£ « lv ' llllEt ‘« " r it be confirmation perceptive review of our selS 

iik hide i hem if and when tlivy arw jf, 1 , f*" 1 J"b» Buchan’s old theory of the fM>d translutiun of Evgeny Vii 

orfeied to us by Pounds literary „i * ' ulJ ei. . b ^ ♦?,» S.f h f.L^' American colonists’ Jacobin? lean- kmov's poents. The IVer fr oU 

trustees. Wc -are not the inuiaiois •"I 1 * ha< h. <J n the ono hand. ,i B!i ? v {August fi). While it Is imoJivh 

in these VtKHers *ARWA1D MncCULLOCH. ThoTtus poiu^mit 

£ SH5 cff5£“ Co "- c "“ SSTCTSnc 


Jibei.il idea* and deve'hiped (hem used In-fort- 1707. Is the hi tiding 
m a fail Iv res pec table level. older Ilian the orpauizers of the 

llur in I.uiin A.m-iicn tlic hour- UjiwwHy 


Beckford: a 
Biography’ 


through tJie Terror as an adult In 
is omphurically nut of die same 
generation ns Yevtmishenln sad 
Voznesensky. They did not l Jive 


of' 1- ngl Jd 1 .' Askin' tfuj 1 UitXmK Stanley Baldwin ge.Sti«ii riC n" y Yevtoiwhenfco *Z 

f “S.& ”d"a" if Latin Sir, -I al.lnJd like to explain what SeJS Worl/l^ 

American modern men were de- Baldiyin lmve found cryptic ” in niy f 0l - ihe ^olnn i irahnn 

E.-nred hv Mm i.. mem mn no “ th.. ill m«ur,i..nr,» i ( f 1 we V0UU V> .U«ken from One of 


were modern men. But ] 
American modern men were 


NY RUDOLF. 
WEISSBORT. 
irdcns, London. 


Sir, — At the lime of his dc&tlt last 
December, W. K. Wimsait was col- 
laborating with me mi a supplement 
to his monumental study The Par- 


So atrangeT WJint has happened to fa“ ' " aV ° n ° so 
™aen« ToSi Li^oX LS, r 1°. 1 would be gra.cfal «. anyone who 


.•a au 6 ino aii.l t IlLUIIliytri UllkC . - ' . " ■ r .. . . 

sirsM *e e asnSr'iSK sat' 

ta * " av = had » - r e ^JssrAi^. H r:-^ Squ “ re ' Londo " WC2ri ^ «3sff W&.'llsSSi 


also appeared in the country' 
a romtmric ■ movement with the 


and not the politics? Of only The 


Discounes SnS!, 


Jewel husband’s work in these »P gainst "the tyranny of reason ^ Sir'.— I ^am pleased that Roger J?!SIir?\lSSlK r, S St 

of MHchinvnlif? " “Xf '-•rauuKMHces. (Bello and his influence). But since Alford, m his review of Llovtl ■ il!! i °* . liLn li t lflt “ M 

out- pofiriiS tradlrtS h se! nSiiJ« _ STORM JAMESON. J h « "jjgsjl* of m the nineteenth ecu- George Uuly 30), appreciates wli'ut h,uuls since thcn ’ 

as the conflict of values nnd In- . I-archfteJd, Gough Way, tl,r y Clulean independent develop- ho Is kind- enough to call my alien- . I should lie most grutoCul for any 
terosls, but recurline conEUcts Cambridge. nie . nt fell under British pressure tjon to detail, but I ant rather mysil- information which readers of the 

without final solution, only better-' f" d “ " e lJ'-P has t e of dependent deye-: fled by what then purports to be nil TLS may have concerning Popepof 

meat at best; a weighing ofrel ad- • ‘AT ifflrofi.ro topment began for the country. 1 example of this, ia “the kindly old iroits that uro tint recorded in Pro- 

vllies, uol a plunging. Literature 1 AjilcrdlUr® Under these conditions groups fientleman, recovering from o Fessoi* Wmisutt’s book or that haya 

thrives on these relativities, but u/'.i . and classes appeared in die social severe attack of influenza at Cuni-y- acquired a new provenance, 

somehow, so often, slips into seeing WltllOUt CrEtlClSIll 5 ' f truct,,r ® oE the country whose AlyjI ' cam r e do V n t0 dinner, enjoyed JOHN C. RIELY. 

all politics as the banging of a 0 . , interests were represented and' ? 8? 11 *? oE cards, went off to find n 3. TIB Yale University Librarji 

drum In Unison rather man mixed ? ,r - — } would, liko tx> raise some promoted by a literature similar to , J rom hia library and dropped Now Huven. Conneclicut 06520. 

Instruments playing In harmony points that came to my mind when ioar produced in the dominant dead . 

(adapting my metaphor from Arls- r®a«ip8 ‘‘ A literature without country (and in France) at the same I really did not put it so ciudclv ci T . , . 

totlo’s famous criticism of Plato). 5{ itl T c1 j m by 0ctavl<> Pa * (August time, that was original and not as that. What 1 actually wrote 1? ti**, 1 ’iT T i1 . l !? rcvi °? a 

SWJt&.'l&AffB'LSiS g 

-he title „ f Me.-' tSS.^B^SSU^ 5 ^.^^ vttJ* SSHr*J5 T 

raux s Civil War .novel, and not indigenous, original, intellectual isb during colonial times P who had represented slinuld have said that lie made over 

even the vulgarities and bmtali- ' movement But if rho diamoriTis cririrai fj ■ i ^ istr, “ Boroughs £10,000. I do. by the way, ded 

ties of modem Spain can conceal right, the etiology h wroim Com nnt hawS- would certainly at Westminster for almost four with the Horatinn satires in my 

certain elements of present hope, paring the American V Rewiluri^i the interests of years, left his bedroom and cants . chapter entitled “Epistles to 

As if, by n miracle murir of the and tRe French^ R^ttoTS* 35 th t nnSpnA T™ tlir ‘ vins } 0vm din " er at Cam-y-Alyn. his Several Persons", with pardcur 

Spanish Church has become a Latin American^ o^ftaraSSfi depenEtdevab FnSilo ?n ^ - Hossett > DenbigUire. emnhaslson the Important “EpisUo 

force for freedom and Jiumauitv: that in the two former cases" there tff«Si a S IP en j oyins 8 8« me of cards he to Dr Arbuthnot". 

students and rrada unionisis in- was un organic relationship between century? Ancfthis is also tru^todav Sdi’ nf ’ , anot 1 har ,, rQoai , ln JAMES. REEVES- 

»sr on trying to behave like stu- revolm {unary ideas and the men and for all of Larin AmXJ Th,\ i? SI f coUapsed on Flints Rotten Row. Lewes. Sussex 

dents and trade unionists in classes imbued with them and America. This is the sofa; having been struck down BN7 1TN. 

cnuii tries where they are free to fttMug to realize them”, whereas ■ , ” 1 ” ' , .... . — * 

act according W iheit- natures latter case "the, same ideas A il • , , , ,, 

^ lu S' l i 1 a' v i, ai, o l !, ,ia S 0 . Among this week’s contributors 


a ronmiuic 1 mm/flinonf • drawings, sculpture, etc) that am 

names a T Invfl C'anrtxa. come to light since 1965, and will 

■ SSSS * VWtge also give, whenever possible, tta. 

tip gainst "the tyranny of reason^’ Siv,— I >a m pleased that Roger ^of P ilSn?«s lKa 

(Bella nnu his mfinencAl. n,,: Fiilford. in lus vauioiw nf i in.,./ t incut del nils or. items tliat 


STORM JAMESON, 
il Larchfiold, Gough Way, 
Cambridge. 

‘A Literature 


Sir. — 1 would, liko to raise some promoted by a literature similar to ij°°k from his library and dropped 

points that came to my mind when war produced in the dominant dead • 

reading “ A literature without country (and in France) at the same I really did not put it so ciudclv 

criticism" by Octavio Paz (August «m?. that was original and not as that/ What I actually' wrote, ft 

hV T Hn nnl nrafanrf hko Cfln fift. lYlirpli n hlin «... w V. niULL » 11 


n iiicruuuo mmoin v— i,^ BU u in ert iikch; at me same i really did not nut it so ci-iulnlv ni ▼ t - ^ 

criticism” by Octavio Paz (August time, that was original and not as that. What I actually wrote ft 'iJ®. !r ’lT Tl1 lI, 9 ,CV101 T U. u fe J S 
6). I do not pretend to refute the copied, much In tho same sense as your readers will bear wfth ino wm Vl° ^nuiauon - nnd ^ 

general thesis of the author, the works of Ruiz de AJarcAn and as follow: “On March Alextuiflek Pane 1’at Rogers accusei 

expressed In (ho title. I agree that Sor Juana Inis de la. Cruz, repre- apparently quite rocoverad froni^a ma °J a . ^UnKtcunt hlundorwhsnl 
Hie lark of critical thinking in Utfn “«»ng and promoting the interests sivere attack^ of E ™ Jt fS ^lat Pope ' collcctod over lOjOffl 
America is responsible f m - the m* the colonial elites, are original Edmund Swetenhani -ubscriji turns fivr the Wad. May I M 

ebseiico ln SmnJh n c contribuiinnq to liropotura i n nuimina awetennam. QC, tne kindly allowed to correct my error? 
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ties of modem Spain can concert 
certain dements of present hope. 
As if, by o miracle mucii of the 
Spanish Church has become a 
force for freedom and Jiumauitv : 


collapsed on Flints I 
struck down BN7 1TN. 


(veral Persons", with parucuiar 
nnhasis on the Important 1 Episufl 
Dr Arbuthnot”. 

JAMES REEVES. 

Flints Rotten Row, Lewes. Sussex 


.... w uieu- jih uwes me same iaeas 

Ue, both well and badly). Most ' ve . re a Facade put up by the direct 

remarkable of all, there are heirs of _ Spanish hierarchical 
anarchist communities stll-J per- society — rite ranch-owners, busincss- 

natlllll no a J ni.Mi mi lira.-.. J . .. 


Antony Brett-James’s 
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while there’s rfafe there'll, .hopo', 
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. 19fi8 ' --«• : - . . . . "S* 1 « *« University 0 f,WaVmcE Greenirich. 

'this idehTs that itis socioloScBlb! 'Wjit 'r-acent Auk db Jonge’s Dostoevsko and Joseph Rykwbrt’s The Ifett o/.jJ 

was published. *V Bw . , 

^vqr.that idiaa,: beliefs, artistic , Z cono V}$. of the Roman School- of Slavonic and East EunS ^urgh. ■« •- V .* • 

5JJHJ ’SSui? 1 ?’ ■ : ewreai- ■" under- Q u fWttirtUi* Stddfes, 1974 . P eai1 Studies, ■ Anthony Slavbn is a Locturer.J® 

:oi»ld ' ailv /^nMn D A^ a pi^ ^ 0 u V CluH^r n Dunca^Son’s books, in- Lionel Kqphan • is Reader in Economic. Hlstpry at the Un|v!^rt|W 
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WINE and food 


TLS AUGUST 20 1976: 


Rising Suntory 


Bitter reckoning 


^ - — » ese whii > °p the train to Gascar (this latter u-chnicallv rerv ■ 

n T\ T Fnritrhf Ky°l° among his (liinking exploits, Informative), and n umnci aic 

By D. J* ^rig the nearest to an Jd asks •« wiiat tribute 10 the Great God Boo/i from By D. A. N. JoneS 

Dl “ ltquo f’ short, or sexual Alan Sillitoc. Finally Norman 

gg-: „ _ . /~~ n 7 EtSTh™ make th * e *!? seem 50 Mailer, making the least effort of ■ " ■ " ■ ”»' ■ ' ■■■■■ — ■ - - 

A Treasury of Drinking Pleasure briulanr' *' i« f H 16 s,ars 1° ®11 . concerned, comes up with a itictiAno boston : 

K7dd Tokyo: Suntory Ltd. biiin?nf a ^iJ/fc “^i’i ev ^ § r ‘ ef , anthology of references to i* po ,. u -j cluh ■ 

357PP^_ railing of a leaf beautiful and por- drink culled from the works nf Nnr. “ ccl Hnd Skillies 

■— 1 ■ 1 mi ■■ lentous? George Mikes deals man Mailer. “ Eitel tasted his 221pp. Collins. £3.30. 

Twenty-one years ago, in Japan, I JV”* q i ‘i«k-snol>bery in Britain: liquor carefully . . ; “I drank ~~ .. - •• 

' , invited 10 write a few words « ,s okay, but dry sherry only, deep, the gin going down like a 

Soul the local whisky, Suntory !v n d „,‘! 0 " ; L® s Hi. yOU i 1 ' h ,- st lu r d i V cleansing fire . . “I got into When Richard Boston 

brand, for publicity purposes. Sun- since this implies that he a bar before the closuip, and had tew years ago. that he 

mrv had already co-opted a popular mfl y have sweet Sherry in the house, a double hourbon, the liquor going start 0 beer column in T 

novelist, a Kabuki actor, a Suma _A a !, n ' Bobbe-Grillet’s “ C6icinonie down like love. I laughed— rutlier as 1 

testier a geisha and other repre- “Hielle* plunges us (os' far us one It iVbuld not surprise me if Sun- first saw a news hc-i 

wntatives of culture, and thev f*n tell what is going on) min wine, wry whisky is still the best non- “ Illegal Pakistanis ", 1 

thouRbt it would be nice to include Wood and rape. There m e rather Scottish Scotch By now it might nut to be serious : : 

in FnBlish poet, one who SDOke the nice , stones, featuring alcohol, by even be better than Scottish Scotch, really do think that P 

ft£*» , JMi 5“ J J?" J?“ h »«■ JUfi"- H*. 


Twenty- 
was Ini 


.haul tne meal wnisxy, auntory e i,” r . . i 1 , 1 « UI . , . IU “ wuen uicnaru uosloh 101 a me, a 

brand, for publicity purposes. Sun- iriu * m P! lfis “ ,ai ke a bar before the closing, and had few years ugo, that he proposed to 

mrv had already co-opted a popular mfl y have sweet Sherry in the house, a double hourbon, the liquor going start a beer column in The Gunrditm, 
novelist, a Kubuki actor, a Sums —A®), 11 ' Bobbe-Grillet’s “ C6icinonie down like love. I laughed — rutlier as 1 did when i 

•wrest er a geisha and other repre- R*l ue H® plunges us fas' far hs one It would not surprise ine if Sun- first saw a news heudliiic about 
«ntatives of culture, and thev f*n tell what is going on) into wine, wry whisky is still the best non- ' Illegal Pakistanis ", But it turned 
thouabt it would bo nice to include Wood and rape. There are rather Scottish Scotch. By now it might nut to be serious : some people 


m* write it. I was probably Le01taid Wibberley and Pierre money these fellows got. 
the only candidate at the tlpie, and r •. <• w ; 


1 " ri "' ‘ • - - ' XIII' family. Lull ixmiurf in The lln-hci 

u,, r\ A Nt ■»«„,. Jones by Lee Gibb il’iblj. It mav 

oy L/, A. IN. JOnCS be rc-mc-mbL^ctl tliui l.i-i- Gibb li.ui 

published, in IS.?), The fnmvcj : 

LLii:VL 1— - ...— —'■'I- Ilouf 10 Keep up ivitit Them, and, in 

itlCllARD BOSTON : this sequel, he explained bow the 

Beer und Skittles Higlier Jones had muii.igcd to ruin 

r . ... the mlddle-cl ass attitude 10 beer 

_i]pp. 1011ms. Li.jO. ani ] pubs by removing spuiuanciiy 

■ i" ■ ' ■ r 1 7 m ' . ■■■■■ni.... and insisting upon role*- and know- 
how. The lij was, it seems, hostile 
When Richard Boston told me, a to the wine-snubs who ihcu pro- 
lew years ago. that he proposed to Hforated: 

^ t Concurrently with Ins campuign 

SSSH £s 

EFsi :L3 € 

'L. I!®? 1, B ¥,“ n u!“ cellars have liet-n refrigermed. 


iaflueatial Japanese friends steerqd 
ihe commission my way. Quick as 
a flash, I pointed out that first of 
all I would need to lest the product. 
A sample bottle arrived. (To be 
honest, I was not unacquainted with 
the Suntory range, but those, ware 
hard times.) My copy, which 
appeared in various national dailies, 
was simple and true. “ I have never 
tasted a better non-Scot fish Scotch 
(s/yned).” Months later, when I 
bad forgotten all about the incident, 
two men arrived on our humble 
doorstep. Reverently they undid 
their fwoshiki and deposited a 
dozen bottles of Suntory. My fee 
thus' amounted to thirteen bottles 
of very acceptable no 11 -Scottish 
Scotch. 

That was a long time ago. In 
those days foreigners working In 
Japan paid no income tax on the 
grounds that they were helping a 
defeated country back on its feet. 
How long ago it was, and what 
giant strides tlic Jupanese economy 
has since made, is brought home by 
this lush multilingual volume in 
which tributes of longer length by 
writers of greater repute are held 
together between handsome slices 
.of white oak, “ the same material as 
.that of the barrels in which Suntory 
whisky Is aged ". • 

Though these pieces first appeared 
is newspaper advertisements, there 
. is nothing so vulgar here as a speci- 
hrffcUrencc 10 the product. The 
aMip/hjion, which commemorates 
its golden anniversary, is " An Offor- 

S g to Bacchus nnd Muse”. Colin 
ilson, making more effort than 
most of the contributors, proposes 
that whiskv wax an accidental by- 
product of a Scottish alchemist's 
search for the ulixlr of life. John 
Updike writes a piece writton 
under the iuEluoiice of alcohol. 

. Alec Wuugh expatiates further on 
his love of Burgundy (the wine), 
while John Chcever, who lists 


; •( ■ > V.- VV-5 -* 
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•' Illegal Pakistanis But It turned 

nut to be serious : some people hSalrinkin! 1 * T S» «?{£ 

'nni'^ho^v m'/a/ an r a nQcinn S was have become mechanized. Tile 
somehow illegal, and Boston was i._ w l,-,.- r ..f.ici a 

.iiiire serious about Ids beet a?id uLsl nineliues h .ivi b5 e!i la?.i 

heerellila^bwhA 6 t0 the pMsb-biKltlll taps which 

neer-CLllai 111 iiil West End, dunk- have reuVaced the old «ienal-hnx 

ms expensive tli-aughL lager, and Mr . drawlnoffiandles Little teas of 
Boston was questioning the bar staff Sal b!Sr %U inn whf 

ransumorlst C< Hi« y ' OWn XSCehorso-Jackel of Coloured 

His J 8 * been plastic, have appeared on modern- 
stl '°"P ized bar-counters. Aluminium has 
.sociological mteicst ; it ia welP overtaken the cooper's art. 

known that when civil servants and 1 

local government officers go 10 sea- The [Uglier Janes, hack in 1961, had 


to the ousii-buuan taps which 
have replaced the old signal-box 
drawing-handles. Little kegs of 


own racehorsc-jackel of coloured 
plastic, have appeared on modern- 
ized bar-counters. Aluminium has 
overtaken the cooper’s an. 
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Jl/Lpj 5VVC1IIIIICJH Vllll^vaa fill |U .'tUll* * ,IV d«l*«| I/ULO all I-’UI, uiiu 

side conferences tlicy seek out pub- adopted a Lucky Jim utiiiudc 
lie houses owned by the brewers towards wine : “ Ahlinugli he dries 
recommended by Mr Boston or by not care how a wine is stored . . , 
the Campaign for Rea] Ale. ’ lie is very hc» 10 the qucsiinn nf 

,, „ , how hcer should he kept, wliai kind 

"oston s roldtionsliip wiih of cask It should be kept in, nr what 
CAMRA is illiiniinaicd by this use- tingle that cask shim Id he lilted, to 
nil and eiitertuiiiing hook, based on what degree the bung of tlmt cask 
Ills Ginzi'dian column. At one point, should be eased, and with what »uiv- 


ho admits that 


should 


the more doctrinaire members of cleaned.” The whole thing, for 
CAMRA have at times shown the better or worse, seems to have 
Fanaticism 'of religious dementia, started front dissension between 
... At times it lias seemed that sects of the middle and upper- 
CAMRA’s sole interest was In middle class, particularly from In- 
moans of dispense. It has been verted snobbery directed against the 
said that some of their members readers of wine columns. The 
would drink castor oil if it came current fashion is ro hold on to that 
from a hand pump. . . . concern about tho derails of beor 

On the other hand, he asserts that jnnhuenauce, in a spirit of conserva- 
. . .. tlon and love of craftsmanship, but 
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Brussels bacchanalia: this cafi advertisement is reproduced 
in Bern Hiiiier's Travel Posters (95 plates, 66 in colour. Z4.50 ) t 
the latest in the Phmdon Giant Paperback senes. 


was J n riie_ early 1960s, to i-gject tho white heat of techno- 
ha ** een .J 11 mld ; logy, sponsored by the Higher Jones 
1970^... CND could not prevent { n the 1960s. 

the Cuba crisis, but it did make . .... .. 

sure that ovary nursing mother Another difference between Mr 
knew what Strontium 90 was. On Boston and the Higher Jones is in 


a diff ereut plane, CAMRA it* matter of bar Javout. Lee Gibb 
could not . stop, the . Barnsley J h it ySI - 1 


Brewery being closed doivn, but 
, at least every self-respecrlng beer- 
drinker now knows the tUfEcr- 
unce between keg nnd traditional 
cask beer. 

The argument does, indeed, seem to 


publiohouse drinking Is a class 
system. There is the public bar for 
peasants, poachers, navvies and old, 
shambling men who collect the 
glasses in return foii a drink. There 
is the private bar for elderly women 
to drink gin, port and stout is 


be on a different plane, .Blit a small feather bobs. There is. the saloos 
- mntter of plRin living can lie algnl? bar f or men who have just bees 
fJcant in the world or high thinking, huntin’.' shootlh 5 or evictin’ idle 


Among those to whom Mr Boston 


huntin’,' shootih’ or evictin’ idle 
tenants. . . but there was no bar 


offers thanks, in his ncknowledg- for the Higher Jones, ” the classless 
meuts Is that well-known veteran oE man, who therefore had . the part> 
the Spanish Civil War, C. O.. Jones, tlons taken down, so that there was 
I ain not sure whether be is closely but one circular bar, where 


related to another member of our 


The vineyards of the north 


By Edmund 
Penning-RowseH 

8. P. HALLGARTEN : 
German Wines 
397pp. Faber. £15. 




the same site In thd same given are for 1970, although later 
ige, display an individualism years are Included on other counts, 
riot that Bad to ha corrected, and there are 1 references In the text 
rang central control ; and more to events in 1975. Then in a wine 


peasant, harridan and squire could 
mingle. . , Now, Mr Boston wants 
all those partitions put back: ar these 
divisions and sub-divisions give the 
pub its feeliug of comfort. It is 
'social comfort ratlior than physi- 
cal,” He regards them as aa 
escape-route: "There are two ways 
oE oandltng pub-bnres. One is to 
escape to another bar (this is one 
oE die arguments in Favour of a pub 
having more than ono bar • • 


has the situation much changed, as run riot that had to ue coireciea. ana ‘ _g m - - ^ 0B of the arguments in Favour of a pub 

w&gssm w-mm% 


advertised Liebfraumilch. -‘ Sf^^oducer " " M have had ^ informaikmabont 

t 0 Hie complexity of German “ . , , them, in spite of the author's pro- 

wines Mr Hall B P arten 7 s _fook cer- Ho M ^ 


hazardous than they used to ba. 
more likely to lend one into social 
contretemps and bStlses, Batemaa 
situations — almost as wino-dnnklng 
used to, in the 1950s and 1960a, 
before all those delightful wiiie-barj 
sprang up, all over London. 


It is a curious fact that most books 1X^4^=^ S 

on ftmo intended for the general Jnenfioh M the new wine law to be retained, alt J ou ek thM i has - n Baden the bifigest -in Europe, Wliau I wrote thru sentence, I 
reader have been written by. j wWch j,rouglit German -been permitted In the ewe i of tha not meiLfcfoned fit. all. It is to be thinking of H. M. Bateman, Cite 


»»u maurice tieaiy cqnie w uuuu, ■ . covers all tne mam rarea, ---------- , -- more aoequaiu nucuuuu. cawiui raur ui numaiwiui • j 

end this tradition has been main- ?reas ia oiw. that for the sake Also such compHcarions as iium : : I have since discovered a brei 

Jalned to this day. But not for '^ ^^ n ip C eiiess the small East Ger- bored casks and self-styled l ( label • • called Bateman's— mentioned in 

German wines. Here .the authors of was not Included), descripdons, g“ c J 1 A , h -J*. u CyrllaOdEhzaheth Ray’s Wineiuith Lincolnshire section of the 1 

In y account have been professional man wme ' awtr t e [ os sary ana. feinste and edelbMred naye Food (159 pp. Sidgwick and -Jackpon. , Q 00 (i Baer Guide: “Boston has 
wine merchants, including the late there Bre “' a H|’ mostly- about been banned.' But. what a r a n a £Y £3,50) consists of discursive essays excellent choice of pubs serving i 

Allred Langenbach.Otto Loeb and twelve wri*** mqstiy « but the mostSophisricntedtoinake on varying tyj>6s pf; alpohofle ^ illcludlB g ^veral Batem 

p fit* Hrtlgarten, who has written technical matters. 0 f fine drink* followed by coqcise tedpps houses’’. 

Ho fewer than three books pp . It is beyond laBdled with .the W to t— — * — : 


' >ny account have been professional man wineu^u-. glossary and. feinste” end edeioeeren - Food (159pp. Sidgwick and .jaciepon. . 

}. - wine merchants, including the late there «nW]9> * mostly -about been banned.. But. what are^any £3450) consist ofdisciirsiveessova 

f Alfred LaneMbach, Otto Loeb and twelve , a PP ed ;f s ’ mqSCiy - , . but the mostSopliisricntedtoinake on -varying tyj>6s pf; alpohoflc 

■ Frits Ha]ls«rfpn who has written technical matters. ■ . ^ Wines now compulsorily drlnKi 1 followed- by concise recipes 

■£ n" f^er S’ ffie books on It is beyond Questionthatthis oyme ^ t h' .the unwijda^a 01 V'hpw to employ surii drinks In 
. Gwnbii wines one of them with Information is in £ ^'‘ 0 ^®? 1 s w f nes • "QuaUtauwein mlt PradJWt foJ- theldtchen. The Master. Os it were, 

' Andrl sVmSn ’ All three authors trqr serioui of town wm«, ]o ^ ed by a prUfung » d |" b a 0 .^? sits upstairs, hipstly In, the dlninfr 

'Were 6miS2?' from Germany. but why is It that German Vjne And what ara Lbe less sophieticated raonij dispensing Jnfpvrtatlon and 

t S/ 8 6 rr ? m L . y , are so discourogingly S^deducO from the fact that Lieb-. ren iiniscence to all who^care to 

reasons for this gentlemen- understand, even for the discriml . °^ l l1nh be a quality! 1 jjsten—aml noonotoday (Hacourses 

- ^ws-players. distinction in vinous dr |nker ? (Nor worid “e ^ a sop W Cerberus, ' more -agroapbiy: <a nd veftdably; on 

between the rest of the wine. JJjJJ 8 ^ ukaly to claim for wge ^ to the holy and thJa subject, albeit wltli a distinctly 

.. . ^^atid Germany are probably da^to day purposes bis c0 ??f r !f urh Ste company of Iwands. . ; Edwardian jurn - of plirasp, - iacpd 

-Wfold: a lack outside the country work Is Ckely to. make mUch se “'T. w % n(1 .. 0 thcr points Mr wkh' alitderadkrtlsm.Theu bdow. 

J •-slt k “i- e!t,ge and experlemm of the difference ; winq is se * dfl JJ cvc i 0 , : «„9{Lrt«i is objective, but not urf-. spalrS thei. Mistress ctfoks with what 
®*tMslve range of German wines, drunk with an pncyclo Haltorten ^- “aintalns u : high wlnes and spirits site hdi manage^ 

ii G^ hB . rt forbidding complexity. One .JS35fal ontfs elbow.) -: " and cl^^ to salvage, or steal ■ ,'iroto .the 

: 1- ' Th* answer lies partly In Ktir$® ott wUci *•>«», 


re edition of tooniot of. eorial embarrassment, ant 
ed a standard imagining a caption like '"The maa 
will receive w b 0 asked for Wot nay’s on a 
id. CAMRA tour of Wandsworth Bin 

I have since discovered a brewer 

. -a called Bateman's— mentioned in the 

iy*s Winetuith Lincolnshire section of the 1976 
and .Jackson. , g ood Beer Guide : “ Boston has aa 
mrsfve essays excellent choice of pubs serving reai 
of'', alponpuc B ] e Including several Bateman’s 
houses’’. 




'• ™ tr un| y W took OaCK at unriBiicB - . r i iflS partly in %\y rz d trfaheit) on wh C i tne «ew, ' : decanters oh ™ smauum ^ ». ouu.o w. 

4' catalogues from early The wwumm ’ unCeTt&in h “J professedly her dishes, such, as madeirq .cakf 

1 Me nineteenth century to the eve which most Ger- £?. 1 “I 80 pS^onie reason riie stqtis- ;and macaroons, are designed to 

•1;. .ffte Second World War to fuid conditions ' "JJ^Jde in whatare b^Ji' offejijasupto dale tliau, aecompany rather than Include 
I i fe^ard Rhines and Moselles iftt* for % *}P* , m^be° SeS in a, book that wlne.'^he Informdtlp^ uud AdriM 

•' ... v.-, indeed- Almost the only n .?5*f r g ut : aio the -. proUfaratmn g“®gjj es | W ent praas^Iast yeafj Is ednslbje, , ah * 

any wide repute here in vine- _ H u t r - nd tha -gf®?! total iDroductlon figures, , good huihpured tljrqjigbuut. ■ ■ 


Comfng September • 

Saujsura Jonathan Cuitec.' 

£4,50 , \ 

founder of modern jbipibUfij 
Hardback with Fontana ; 

HARVESTER FRBSS ; !• 
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By BL'inunf Fergus-on 

JOHN ti.M.r: 

Tin; l.iist »f l In*' L.iiriN 
J i '<lif < a ci l»v frin ( i’iii lion 
3 "»>|ip. .Sci»j.ii -ill Ac.uiemu- 7 'iv.iS. 1 . 1 . 

‘I lie Last n # i Jit.' l.ainis i-i (lie kncsi 
ill Cult's novels — nr “ilicorotic.il 
histories ", as ho preferred In call 
lIiciii — to be resurrected by Jun Gor- 
don. This edition has been mvaitcif 
with particular interest, since it hus 
Iona .been supposed that the versiun 
' published in 1826 hove little resem- 
blance to the munuscript delivered 
by Galt to Blackwood, nn the ovo of 
his sail ! hr lu take* up an appoint- 
0 mem in Canada. He rashly agreed in 
the Innjidest of terms (“ I give you 
full liberty to carve and change ns 
you wish ”) that their mutual friend 
11 Delta 11 Moir should have u free 
hand in seeing it through the press. 
Moir took advantage of his licence, 
excising everything that he thought 
' vulgar and ' unclean ” rids 
nhruKe), or “ strong •' ( Blackwood's j. 
Indeed, ho did more. 

Wo have surprisingly little know- 
ledge of Galt's reactlun to tho liber- 
ties token with this bairn of Ilia, 
apart from a couple, of references 
quoted by Professor Gordon from 
Gaits two works 'of autobiography, 
which appeared almost a decode 
later: In these he seems to admit 
paternity with reluctance, the bairn 
(or changeling) having disappointed 
him. 

Ry a rare stroke of literary for- 
tune, the original manuscript sur- 
vived within the Moir family, 
beneath the palimpsest of Moir*s 
myriad amendments and " improve- 
ments , and was presented bv a 
singularly graceful act on the parr 
of Ins descendants to the National ' 
Library or Scotland in 1361. Tlmnks 

frii! - 11 ’ “I 11 * lo * 1 *® devotion mid 
diligence of Professor Gordon, we 
sro now enabled, not only to enjoy 
and assess tho book dc n ^ ' 

to [ c SC ? ver ******* "hat Moir did 

i JSt 5 i r Gerdop. makes it clear 
)U hls'-ivttroduetitm that'- Gtflt- saw 

Santera 1 ?? ftl ‘ °f the f irst el 8 bteeu 
hSSS^Lil 2™°/* ^j 1 that Moir’s 
' Km. ?« ! Senily with these, of 
IjJjjJ I understand it) the imimi- 
pcrlpt no longer survives. Wliat 
does survive Is the manuscript of 
, t0 3? i and these pages 
Sif,.. ov T. wrjtten anc! amended by 
S nui 1 *?*",? passages expu:.-jed 
S? <J «£9 l 9 r wholIy now 0 »es written 
- hi; M. , 11 1 , tv i° f^Htest offences are 
S of the . BccounL 

or tiie Laud's nuptials (here >-«*«. 
toi - cd by Gordon, and quite inuocu- ' 
thB Edition ' of Vh?ee 

hnnl” i Cb - ai ? CQ ” V *he e ftd of the , 
1,1 Substitution. for Galt's own 
chnracteristlcany neat and tidy Slid" 
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vi i v In v-< ill hi* fi • -f lilt Mil.* Jcruiiiis- 
I i •- lit--- In -i |>iu-|i4>,t In causinu i In 
l.i'ird in ill nl. lun imicJi ulrilo lit. 
lilt two -I'iii iti .-. .mil uiIuth .ii c 
ciijovnifi .i i r .i«l i r i ii I Utnfrtivshire 
" dmir.v l tii " ;ii Jiti lit, use. and 
inducing him in mai r.v Mis.x Shnutie 
Miimiuufr In dtchirriliuil. in the old 
Scots fashion. When ihu niit-itiun 
is put in him: *■ Is iliis latlv your 
wife?” lit replies desperately: 
“ Ony lady's my v.'ilr dim will con- 
descend in ink me", and iht deed 
is done. 

In Gall's version, lilt ill-assm-ieil 
couple arc bedded furihwiih, under 
Mrs Saorocks’s own roof ; this wus 
too indelicate for Moir^ who scuds 
them back in Auldbiggings, » jour- 
ney for which the Laird in his 
condition would scarcely linye been 
able. Mrs Sourucks is u splendid 
creation, frnm whose nimirli puui's' 
a constant mixture of insults, indis- 
cretions, reminiscences, advice and 
denials. She takes all the credit 
when her schemes are going well, 
and blames the nearest person to 
hand when ihey gang aglcy. As 
Professor Gordon -says, she com- 
bines the instincts of. Panda r with 
the attitudes of the Wife of Uath ; 
but with all her faults she does her 
best for the unhappy Laird, declar- 
ing in strident tones: “Work he 
caiina und want he mamma.’' She, 
the Laird nnd the- Nabob are the 
DuLstRpding people of the book, but 
there are some excellent minor 
ones. Dr Lounians, the young 
minister of the parish whose parents 
had suffered at tha hands of tho 
Laird hi his oppressive days, is 
one of them: representative of a 


ripe in iiiiiii-ili'i (■imiiit* to the fair 
in i lie IH2l>% .mil .1 Mrniig cmil.rasl 
in uni lu.-loml Kevcrcilil Micali 
ll.divliidder, nf Annals. wlw was as 
iiim.li the lust of his kind .is ilic 

l . iiird is of hi:-. The half-page des- 
cription nf the Laird dressed up ill 
In % mit-nf-daic finery is h little flash 
of Gall >u liis hesf. 

Tlie eccenuic nnd over-privileged 

m. in-sL‘1 viiiii, addicted to pliilosoplii- 
chI unei'fliice. is an nil too familiar 
iugredieiiL of Scottish novels nf 
every age, down to John Ruchan and 
since, hut Jock of Auldbiggings is 
good of his kind, hiuI is givuti sonic 
good speeches : ‘‘Thu wind howls iu 
(lie tree, like a Burgher minister 
Imllylooying about salvation." 

One cun see several reasutis why 
die original draft disturbed Black- 
wood nnd Moir. Its rucincss would 
have been more acceptable a decade 
nr ( wo earlier, for one thing ; f or 
a not her, they did not cure fur, mid 
censored, lus sly digs hi geiitc-ol 
Edinburgh, mid some of the charac- 
ters who adorned it, although they 
passed one reference to “Bailie 
Blackwood " himself. Incidentally, 
Galt's spelling hi nisei or hersel is 
changed throughout by Moir to him- 
sell and herself, for no apparent rea- 
son. 

The want of good Scots plays for 
the Edinburgh Festival is often lam- 
ented. There is enough here of plot, 
sub-plot, character and dialogue to 
adapt into an admirable comedy, 
-with Andrew Cruickshank as the 
Laird and Sophie Stewart as Mrs 
Soorocks. It would be the best thing 
of its kind since Marigold. Mean- 
while. there is much pleasure to lie 
had in reading The Lust of the 
Lairds in its original form exactly 
150 years after John Galt intended 
that we should- 


Waving the banner 

• - ■ - government ur 

By Edward Playfair Tay, where Irish' 


IAN ll. COWAN : 

The Scottish Covenanters 1660-1688 
19 1pp. Gotliincv. £5. GO. 

The Scottish Covenanters 1660-1688 
is explicitly a development of 
a revision article on the Covenanters 
which Ian Cowan wrote eight years 
ago in the Scottish Historical 
Review. In it lie showed how much 
work remained to be done before 
historians could cut through tho 
tangle of controversy and show 
wlmt the covenanting movement 
renlly meant. “Too much atten- 
tion”, -he said, “has been given 
to its closing stages, too little to 
rlie periud before Dunbar.” 

Dr Cowan's new book does not 
follow his earlier prospectus. He 
gives only fourteen pages to the 
pre-Dunbar period and does not 
seriously expound either Covenant, 
though neither is a pellucid docu- 
ment. One would like to know in 
more detail just what die Covenant 
or Covenants meant, in the post- 
Restoration period, to' those who 
swore by them. If in the singular, 
as very often, which .Covenant? 
After 1660 each of them was obso- 
lete in some respects. No Covenan- 
ter would have supported the 


government und thi«" - 

hardly affected Scotland north**! 
Tay. where bishops were hali? 1 
accepted. Rut in the south KS 
mense. Not a word c an be £ J 
in favour oi the government, Li ? 
enlorccd episcopacy with violet 
for political reasons. In the 35 
pui t of the period, the covenanifi, 
movement can he taken as ■ 2? 
eral term tor a still undivided t£' 
si non to episcopacy and to 
control of the Church! SUle 


Forgotten 


Where is the fetch of Alamebna now, 

And tohttf dim land knows Dadiscramgutin ? 
(Zffroso, is gone, sytd s implg. Vpqletn ; . . . , 

Gone, Nahcidprosver and Piihkegdaxesh. 

Where are then, Fesapo and Bramantip, 

Sohcahtaa, F rest son, Dimaris ? 

2 can't recall even what they stood for. 

Or ti then they slipped from the memory of man. 


only the wildest men would have 
thought it relevant after 1660 to 
try to Impose Presbytery on Eng- 
land and Ireland, as was the aim of 
tho Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1643. 

The precise meaning of the Cove- 
nants had probably dwindled into 
unimportance and, as Dr Cowan 
says of the Pentland Rising : 
Although the covenant was fre- 
quently referred to, its import- 
ance appears to have been sym- 
bolic rather than practical and 
there is certainly no indication 
that the insurgents thought of 
themselves, as leaders of a presby- 
terlan crusade. 

W hut remained was .the essence: 
thd 'National Covenant as a charter 
of Scottish antl-Erastlendsm and the 
Solemn League and Covenant as a 
charter, for Scotland at least,- of 
the Presbyterian system. 

Having lioted that the book varies 
from die prospectus, one can wel- 
come it for what it is: an excellent, 
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miserable period of violent disputo 


d* tidy 5 Traders and whalers - 

be»C deScribot? j^the^ wbrd^of^Mrs " ' ' vitie , s of the company. This 

®°° r °l*s 4 j n the book! which shl Bv AlKllOnv Slavpn ,, oE ■ImpHcuy, thoughi! 

1 of the wenkneafi of the lunch * ^milDny Oiaveil • it difficult for the reader to < 

which the Laird Is sipping ■ 1 « rS he ,1 d J he enti ™ range of Sa 

no wholesome : it' s « JL rv t. g - ;-. . , = activities at any one rime. 
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WRAY VAUPLIiW ( 

Sqlvesen of I.eltli 

31 1pp. Scottish Academia Press. £G. 


It is sii-nngo that ’Moir, whose ="‘- •' — 

ouu classic Mansie Wauch was tn • e i . , 

appear two years. inter, should have Si L v0son ,s a . a ^ familiar. to those 
been, so perjin — to use a good Galt who sc “'\ the .business and City 
word— as h e was wi|h 7 pages of.lltc notional press, the com- 

nnd .vet it comes as a P®ny being iiroinliient in shiimina. 








DUbllshoiI «i. me company's his- 

; nMItne ®«onfshlngly :.wry- A 9 ■{?>* Vamp lew tens: It; it is 

1 ruittic years of 1^21 and 1822i . .. . a rhoronghgning success sfoiy, n vh-r 

rNevertHelessJ iIiere.BFe'soine a d- t F. alk . ^83-1° -riches yain with irinny 
JJSffPy? praetors and. some good b(l 1 n 1 f ew ■ stum bias, 
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vities of the company. This has the 
, me ‘^, oE aimplicuy, though it makes 
it difficult for the reader to compre- 
heijd the entire range of Salvesen's 
activities at any one rime. 

rif T M e P“ oE p Vf, 1 ° e Sahesen 
of Leith is essentially that of the 
humble origins of a major shipping 
company. Dr Vamplew's aini of 
showing the. influence. of both per- 
**W. f ac tors and broader 'economic 
condlbons on. the development of 
^ 1 b ® st achieved in this 
• 5 classic qccount of 

family-partuarslilp enterprise, inter- 
marriage, hard work and self- 
denia], expansion by reinvestment 
of profits. While this aspect of the 
€ 9"}' sap? in the . 

.Jfe® .* n th? First ' World War, 1 
'l 16 wmi,a,, ( v td ea,:n high 

^fii neutral carrier while : 

; Efff *P er 9? | )S Out of Leith.' This 
^ with: enabling 

' S'i? 3 JS / W 2 vate a flest that 

p-ttSSS 

; : i i h non si and survive 


miserable period of violent disputo 
on limited issues. There was no 
quarvol about doctrine or form of 
worship, but only about church 


Whaling, developed as an adjunct 
to brokerage and agency business, 
became the heart of the Salvesen 
operation by the beginning of the 
First : Worhf War. Dr Vamnlgw is 
not helped in this section by the 
almost complete absence of data on 
company capitalization, employment, 
revenue and cash, profit and loss. 
This is only partly .compensated for 
by voluminous Information on the 
physical output of the whaling 
operations. Salvesen, we are told. 


physical output of the Whaling 
operations. Salvesen, we are told, 
was not only the largest but the 
most efficient and enterprising 
whaling operation in the World. 
The reader has to be satis- 
fied that this is so on the 
evidence of numbers of whales 
caught, factory ships and! Catchers 
l j '“i harrelq of t oil pro- 

dupad. r Corriparati ye evidence wltlj 
r . is .' ; 8 c«ee,‘ and 
■ESP*®**/ ! profit- .and loss’ 
accounts for file South ■ Georgia 
Company before 1938 merely 
.tantalize, *• . 

Tn spite of these difficulties Dr 
vamplew makes a heroic attempt 


Later mi different streams n f 
thnufilu emerged. Leaving add! 
active supporters of episcopal 
there were many who accepted 
u passively, either as lE 
cenns or because they thought 
it more iniportaiit to stay 

■ lie established church than to 
take a stand for Presbytery, t 0 
their left came the ministers who 
accepted one or other of the Indul- 
gences; fun her left were Presby- 
terians who would have preferred 
to be part of the national church but 
could nor stomach the Erastiah con- 
mt ions of indulgence, at least until 

the Inst one; finally, at the extreme 

left, canie the Cauieronians, a typic- 
ally violent and exclusive sect who 
at the end recognized no ministers 
but their own. 

Opposed to everyone else, the 
Cameromans had no future: but 
they waved the banner of the 

■ Covenants and earned the right to a 
disproportionate space in Scottish 
mythology and this book. Dr Cowan 
skilfully disentangles -the move- 
ment of events and opinion as the 
Church reacted to the vagaries of 
government action. Jn the latter 
days the methods of oppression 
designed to deal with Cameramen' 
rebels were used no less effectively 
against the inoderutes, and in Dr 
Cowan's view, by the time that 
Charles II died, they had practic- 
ally achieved their object: under 
pressure, more and more of the 
nation were driven into their local 
churches to hear the curates. But 
James VII upset oil that, as he 
upset every tii mg else including at 
the end his own throne. The last 
uf his indulgences, designed to help 
his fellow Cntliolicfl, threw the door 
open to the moderate Presbyterians, 
who were able to re-form. Thus 
ilipy were ready to take over when 
the Scottish bishops lost tfielr ^ Kt 
chance, by excess of loyally to the 
btunris, after the Glorious Revolu- 
tion. 

Dr Cowan allows himself one ex- 
ception to Iris* uvun-handod objec- 
tivity. One cun agree that Arch- 
bishop Leighton wus unpractical;, 
hut when Dr Cowan calls him an 
unprincipled breaker of promises 
who was mainly concerned with 
self-ad vancunuMir, he displays a 
degree of venom which he Is care- 
ful lo it void elsewhere. 


more obscure than -elsewhere in tha 
Salvesen saga. A case In point Is 
that Dr Vamplew claims that Sal- 
ves en was in the forefront of tlio 
conservation movement in whaling. 
This may have been the case, but 
the evidence available is unconvinp. 
ing, being more consistent with moti- 
vation based on rational self-interest, 
than on. altruism. This is no crln* 
cism of Salvesen ; realism, self* 
interest, and altruism clearly inter- 
mingled in this . instance and it 
has proved impossible to disentangle 
which mattered most.. 

Tn ihe end the whale schools 
diminished faster than quotas could 
be agreed and adhered to. With f 
typical mixture of caution, :gopn 
fortune, and squeezing" the lemon 
till It was dry, the Salvescns sold 
out; to the Japanese and embarked 
on a, diversification of enterprise 
..beyohd-yast practice. ' The -mo v ® 

coincided wit'll tha IntMilill-Hnn of H 


formation ...clouds Sal- 
enfnrhHe* Jtlthis absorbing 

d2i« r i pl I S ■ I Smveseo clearly ; was 
SSS& Involved. In tho switch from- 


casses, But unfortunately just where 
the .eomrihutintv m 
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beyond- yast practice. ' The -move 
coincided with the introduction of a - 
fourth generation of family J n ® 11 ' 
agers and the first substantial in- 
flux or non-familv mandgement-per-. ■ 
son ii el.- Dr Vdmplew- offers nd com*' 
mem on tho implications . of this 
transition following on three genera- 
-.tiops' of exclusive family control. 

- Self-congratulation is” apparent of 
thei conclusion of. this history 
js- throughout. ■ This is. a ■ common . 
feature of company- hist6ries» . but 
with few J apses Dr. Vampjew keep 5 ;... 
this- element well under, cphtrol* 
Spide; satisfaction is mot : out flj 

place. Within tho limits Initipped 

Di> Yimblcw has wrlttenr a difficult 
story i walk style. There is tnuen , . 
here r to attract end interest tn® .• 
businessman, historian and’.gfinety w 
reader.- • . > • ,* ; 


history 
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Turni ng the tides of war 

^ « - ended the war of movement in (lie 

we?t. This begap again with Luden- 
Du Anthony Brett- Jones HoiFPs offensive of March J918 

W** u (Corelli BRrnctt), though lie failed 

ggggSSSS... -- — --- in his gamble to win the war before 
' — r7 M NICLANO and CHRIS- Uie Americans could arrive in force. 
jJBlLnOlVLlNG iFdliors) : At se? Jutland (Peter Kemp), 

, . . nniiics of the Twentieth which was in its physical aspects a 
gedstve » ni,u groping, Indecisive action, proved 

Ceiiury tu tho Germans thut the blockade 

cidawick und Juckson. E7..>0. of Germany could only be countered 

IBPP 1 ' llv U-hnnr wni-fni-n 1'hic itnliru ,une 
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by U-boat warfare. This policy wus 
i—- ... i to bring America into the war nnd 

rii.i [j a decisive butile . Is ft sealed the fate of the Gcrmuii 
TUich settles a disputo or is empire. 
fU.T, one way or another ? 

d**” -altars of Wecisiuc Hatties Dowding’s victury in the Battle oF 
T Twentieth Century, Noble Britain (Christopher Dowling) was 
'ilnH and Christopher Dowling, o successful defensive battle, no less 
FM”rr. .. [be director mid the Riginficont than Nelson’s at T ratal- 
pFSh. depart mciil of educii- Bar. The failure of the Luftwaffe to 
trillions at tile liuperiul dosuoy Hglitcr Conimund sh uttered 
SiiUSjSi admit the dlffl- »htart hopes of a swift victory and 
SrfdSitlon in their preface, ensured that the struggle would be 
SB ISOOmany battles did leave « protracted one. 
dm side wholly triuniphant and (he Stalingrad (Malcolm Mackintosh), 


defeated soldiers and disci edited 
generals hud lo retreut fast and far, 
and wero nimble lo regain the 
initiative. 

Probably the least familiar to 
British readers is the battle of the 
Chong chon River (Robert O’Neill) 
during the Korean War, It is des- 
cribed as an ambush on a grand 
scale, and from it China “ emerged 
as a world power which could no 
longer be treated with contempt”. 
Ever since, “ Chinese military 
prowess lias cast .i long shadow in 
immy capitals ". 

Such long-term results are attri- 
buted to several more of the battles 
analysed in this book, Verdun for 
example ; though Alistair Horne 


Controlling the seas 


By Bryan Ranff 


PAUL M. KENNEDY : 

The Rise and Fall nf British Naval 
Mastery 

405pp. Allen Ldnu. £10. 


Paul Kennedy’s bonk is a valuable 
contribution not nnly la naval 


'•ho ton r.niiiiU maximize her wmlil 
power wilhtiiti i la- iiiariiiuit- 
strength which the Uncicd Siiiio. 
saw tii he necussmy if her uuitiiicn- 
lul nchicvcnicm was in he secure 
mid her potential fur glrib.il influ- 
ence realized, il is surely tinngeiou-- 
to underestimate the influence id 
sea power in the international 
system. Another contemporary 
development pulming in the same 
direction, but not taken mtu 
account by Dr Kennedy, is the 
increasing importance nf the sen's 


I.UI1II 1UU1IU11 ltui ii 1 ii iu imvui iiiLicuamg tni|iuikauLC m swi 

history bui to Briiish history in resources far the future nf huiiiai 

i ms. i. i.... .U. j 1 j .k. ... 


general, llis aim is to analyse the 
rise and fall of British sea power, 
both as a function of Lhe country’s 
economic and political development 
and as a factor symbolizing, if not 


example ; uiougii ausiair riornc ana us u mnur ijihuuiuhif, 

wriLes of this ten-month struggle completely determining, Britain s mirci argument win ne me must pm- 
as “ the Pyrrhic victory par excel- place in the international _ system, vocative because nf its resurreciior 
lence” and as a short-term result, His work is based on extensive read- 0 f t he old dispute between the pro- 
says that the excessive lasses suf- ing, mainly In tbe secondary sources, ponents of maritime as opposed to 
fered there by the French laid die clearly written, and supported by an cominentel strategy. He seems i« 
seed for the 1917 mutinies, the edl- admirable bibliography and an believo that In stressing that Britain 
rnre an nn rn t-hnr ihp 4v. adeouate index. SnecialiSt naval nn l.r in ago uisrc ivIlAll 


jihftiide utterly runted ; bin in the -Moscow (Harrison E. Salisbury) an 
neatleth century few have changed Kursk (John Erickson) are all give 
die tourw of history at 3 stroke. 1 ho us decisive battles on the Russia 
Billie of France in 1940 (Brian front. Each Is credited in vary In 


development and the effects mi 
national policies nnd defunct- 
postures which this is ulready 
having. 

Dr Kennedy considers ihui his 
third argument will he ihe most pro- 
vocative because of Its resurrection 
of the aid dispute between the pro- 
ponents of maritime as opposed lo 


Bond) was an exception. Of the 
weaty-thrae battles selected for 
inclusion in this book a number 
could more properly be called 
“lumlngpoints ". Several are cain- 
jsJjns rather than battles, and one 
cr two are neither. 

Many different reasons aro 
offered here for describing each 
battle as " decisive ”. Long-term 
reasons are ofton the most con- 
ifoclng. For example, Tsushima 
[Christopher Lloyd), one uf lhe most 
conplete of naval victories, brought 
jtpan Into the front rank of world 
pmters. and, it is claimed, led her 
itong the path of imperialist expan- 
dm, But what about the land 
hulas round Mukden ? If Taiincn- 
berg (the late Sir John Whculer- 
Eamett), was “a humiliating and 
Irretrievable disaster" which "set 
At seal upon tile defeat of Russian 
arms", one wonders how the Uus- 
dju army went nn fighting for 
isother three yours. 

Certainly the battle led to tho 
Bolshevist Revolution, bui was Tun- 
vtiKtg-ln itself decisive ? It could 
law been if the Germans had won 
da tattle uf the Marne (Alan 
ratmer) at the >umu time. - Ily fuil- 
iiB to gain a victory there they 
coademned iliemselvcs nnd the 
ADIed nowers tn the nnilniiuud 


Kursk (John Erickson) are all given 
us decisive battles on the Russian 
front. Each is credited in varying 
degrees with breaking the myth of 
German invincibility, shaking Ger- 
man confidence in tHe final out- 
come, and giving birth to Soviet 
confidence in their ability to turn 
the tide of war. Of the three Kursk 
was for the Soviet Union tbe true 
turning-point, since it began an 
irreversible advance and consigned 
the German army to unrelieved 
retreat, with the certainty of losing 
In the end. 

Three essays are devoted to 
battles hi the Pacific. Pearl Harbor 
(Alvin D. Coox), described as no 
battle in the ordinary sense but as 
n " massacre ”, brought the United 
States into the Second World War. 
As for Jcllicoe at Jutland, so for 
Nimit-/ at Midway (Peter Simklns): 
if success could not by Itself win the 
war, Failure there could have made 
America's defeat iu the Pacific a 
real possibility. Tho American 
victory at Leyte Gulf (Stanley L. 
Folk), which ensured the reconquest 
of the Philippines, disrupted Japan- 
ese shipping Janes to the resources 
of the indies, and, ‘ by eliminating 
any further threat to American 
naval domination of the Pacific, 
scaled the (ate of Japan. At tlio 
same period the turning-point 
battles on land wort I Imphal and 
Kohima in 194+ .(Sir Geoffrey 


iars go on to assert that the fix- adequate index- Specialist naval Qn] y succeeded m past wars wueii 
perlence of Verdun and the quest historians in particular will greatly ghe employed a combi nation of both, 
tor an alternative induced the benefit from the frequent references he is a lone voice of reason in an 
French to. build the Maginot Line to recent work in economic history ocean of strident navallsts. He does 

and tho Hurmnni rn Hovolnn tho UOOIl which Dt Kennedy Tightly mnniinn tho umrlr nf lUi'.haril Pares 


. | .UUU fcl.ll i»„5kl,Ub UH.V -w . ...... ...... - — — . . 

and the Germans to develop the upon which Dr Kennedy Tightly 
fast-moving, deep-ranging Panzer builds up much of his analysis. It 

mii.inn - u In fart in liic oYnfisit nn nf the 


column. 

Another trio of battles are 


is in fact in his exposition of the 
complexity and. overriding import* 


. . . , - , . - . tUIILUlCAAEV mill. UTBJ ■ lUlllf, aaai^w z.- 

Another trio of battles are put ance of lhe relationship between 

in because they are seen as the key the country's economic strength and 

unlocking the new world- of South- orBan i 2a rio.i and the efficacy of its 

East Asia : S ngapore (Louis Allen) ower tllBt he can claim to have 

which smashed for over A® British ren »edlod a substutUial weakness in 
Empire in the East Dien Bien Phu - mo|t previous writing on British 
(Stewart Menaul), which signalled 11Bva i f[ story . 
the end of French colonial rule In -, 


mention the work of Richard Parcs 
and admits that Julian Corbeu had 
percipient ly endeavoured to show 
" how inudi the Army and the Navy 
complemented each other", but 
oppnrcmly has not fully appreciated 
the strong emphasis which Cor bull 


sea power that he can claim to hove placed on this, thougliaut iris work, 
remedied a substutUial weakness in Neither Some Principles of Maritime 
most previous writing on British StrategV, based on Cnrheu’s lectures 
1 — . I0 t ho Naval War College in the 


the end of French colonial rule in - _ „ . _ ... VM ... hnmeHlBtdv liofore 1914. nor 

Indochina; and, more doubtfully per Tha Rise and Pall of British [f c '"g!KS figures in 
se, the 1968 iet offensive which. Naval Mastery is built .round three ' 

Bernard Brodie assures us. caused major argumenti}. Britain's d aval me DiMiograpiiy. 
the beginning of the end or Ameri- power has beeft inextricably linked 
in «i,a vUtn.m iict-fii iJia nap miH fnl> of its ecoiiomv. 


ueniaru Drama assures us, uuuseu ihbjui , J _ „ , , . - ... 

the beginning of tbe end of Ameri- power ha$ beeft inextricably linked Dr Kennedy’s hesitant ve. diet pit 
can participation in tlie Vietnam %vdtfi the r«se and fall of i ts economy. . the contribution of sea p6wer w the 
1 r power dXerted nF thrt amnarnr ( it Is doubi- 


greatest 


defeat of the emperor {“ it is doubt- 
ful if It alone could have succeeded 


' influence on world events from the ful if It alone could have succeeded 

No doubt every reader wlllaccept eBr j y sixteenth century to tbe late in overthrowing Napoleon”) con- 
a majority of the twenty-three nineteenth century and inevitably trasts poorly witlt Corbett's resound- 
battles and will argue the case for WHned with the industrialization ing judgment on Trafalgar, which 
the inclusion of others at the ex- { , r _. continental mates. Even “ gave England finally the dominion 
ense of tlio more controversial * r j, ne ai1 d B t the time when of the sea but left Napoleon dicta- 

hmrAC Slink SS the Schwelnfurt I_r ... .IJIC..I1.. . t*aA Kir n< ika P.nnlltMUll ’* This to- 


with the industrialization 


the inclusion of others at the ex- j at .g e continental Rtates. Even 

pense of tlio more controversial -. n r i, ne and at the time when 


choices such as the Schwelnfurt 
raid (Noble Frankland). The very 


at its prime and at the time when 
It was most skilfully used by 


lor of the Continent . This to- 
roid (Noble Frankland). me very tr . ”r? S ea’poivw had its limits aether with Corbett’s^ pionounce- 
f act that argument will ensue about . ’ ded r a complementary ment that two months after the great 

these and about how decisive any capability for continental sea victory Napoleon was able to 

battle was. and in what way, indi- war r ar0 for p successful exercise, crush Austria and Russia at Ausrer- 
cates that the book is ' thought- „. of theso Dr Kennedy Htz— " the sea had done all the sea 

provoking and valuable. One may. ™ 1 . obvious but has could do and for Europe the and 

query the order of some of the explored in detail. The W as failure " — suggest a possible 

chapters— for instance, tlie Battle ol he al ^, CQlls Jders obvious, connection hetwean the rise aiui fall 

Franco and the Battle of Britain *® l .. ., many British admirals of Britain’s naval power and the 

W A 0 nmI?^fifiXn h Roskin^ andwiters hi tlu* twendeib .century vigour, of the historical writing U 

of tho Atlantic ({Stephen : Rmkihj. ri _ ear ^ bays' ignored It” and evokes, . 

n U u(o^ d AmflrJcan B An^^usSanSn nof taken- Into account the wirings r 0 e vaVuatiozi of both. the 

British, American and Aumauan s . See]ev aud Halford th* nventioth-cen- 


WUUOJIIIIUU inoiiiseivcs miu nunnuu **• . .I.„r T».,r,n/, c o hwlrloh Am srlf an ana Australian noi nuun mw.mw 

ADIed powers to the |»r«l.m| { cd Evans) where the mylh of Japanese British, of - John Seeley 

wny and attritiuu nf Hie Western invincibility, already denied by the aut s, t o°high rank (General Sir Maitinder. Were I 

[rent. Bv parry ing in 1914 die rapiih fightlnfi in Now Gulnm, In Atoknn- w ho writes on El this. But today wh 

How which hml simnu'd France lit and elsowhcic, was cxpl lodci T 0 nnn'« Alnmein is one), have produced figured so lnrgelj 


SSS t&wmsxfp 

^Li^iicl/iu'lio.rintive. accounts. peophneoa. . haa taallaad .h.c 

• M i * r ■ • . ■ -. ; button of armies, ana, in the Second 

'Urs-f-flgi • / World War, of air forces. This is 

I TITO riPl TT I G • '• surely to consider sen power In the 

IXHv l/UVW v narrow naval terms which elsewhere 


could do and for Europe the and 
was failure ” — suageat a possible 
connection between the rise and fall 
of Britain’s naval power and the 
vigour, of .the historical writing it 

. evokes,! ... 

• • In* his own evaluation of hotli.ilie 
Napoleonic and thq iwentieth-cen- 
tuw’s two world wars, Dr Kennedy 


■ real. Dy parrying ill Vila me rapiu. iigiiuun *■* - j 

Wow which hml si u lined France iu and elsewhere, wa s expl f a .? a „' 8 

Great leap forward 

By C, E. S. Franks important KHS 


Into battle 


UEl THT9TLH (Edilor) i 
Tbe MackenzEe-McNauKhloit 
wartime Lelters 

Uniyerslty of Toronto Tress. 


ductioii and .epH®B“ e 
C I. Mackenzie. Probably the. most 
important point he makesls to stress 
how fortunate Cqnada wa^that for 
twenty-eight nwhlta ®fj® r *»« 
declared war the United States, 
remained neutral. 

Because of American neutrality 
during these crucial montiis Canada 
had to develop its own advanced 
technology and design and mapufac- 
I'u'riiS Hk. r.dac and optic.1 


By Oliver Warner 

PKTBR PADFrELD: 

Nelson's War , 

198pp. Hart-Da vis, 1 
£4.95. •' — 


supremacy “ which. -British sennien 

had until very end-9 f *!»*?*!? 


-British seamen. Dr Kennedy so rightly criticizes, 
end' of the long and to see vie. only positive role of 


regarding odds except In certain ihe opposition to Napoleon alive 
single .aMp i. encounters. , Mr Fad- when d resistances on land had 

.: \ E ! liF i.. H.a ami Its nsaenrtnl eouiribu- 


luting technological benefits glass. To do th^rte Go^ . 
to Canada from the First had to create a wnme 
{Jorld. War, but the Second World structure other develop- 

V»ir mw the economy transformed, secrete of ^ d ; sc i ose d to^the 

Md the creation of many new Indus- ^® n * s , r c ° branch plants which then, 
at the frontiers of science and Amerknnb .. Pj» ch of Canadian 
jechnoloay, such as precision mach- ss JJJg™ new experience 

“'Pfy* electronics, synthetic rubber. Industry. It wa * nn its own scien- 


Nelsons War , • ■ field goes so far as to use the 

198pp- Hart-Davls, MacGlbbon. phrases « the tactics of contempt^ 
£495 . - and. "the contemptuous assault 

zL — 1"' ~ widiout order for what developed 

7 . . ,a, n war which our when Nelson had achieved a rank 

Precisely why war where he could lufluonco ovente 

ancestors called mo tk* unrHa am lucliflnr). 




collapsed and its essential contribu- 
tion to reviving and malutniiting the 
continental coalitions which in the 
end defeated him. In hia bbsms- 
ment of the contribution of maritime 
power to the Second World War, Dr . 


3reat” war where he could Influence' event* power to .the Second World War, Dr . 
principally decisively. The words are justified. Kennedy ignores Je fncL thaMvjth- 
B *! r fe ■ Good as his deswiptions of battle 


have 'been . able to deploy, her 'mili- 
tary, strength UT Europe. 


He is probably right in. asserting 
thnt -Germany con ltf not have been 


a** ■B-sar Tssbrs 

St® the Kotlonal Research ^“"^'tAi^B^Canadian prosperity 
,n -organizing, stimulating, wuw” JjjSS Lii growth. One, of 
^directing research and n th® i e ^,®L E th6 Council resoled 


j g r- .—‘gfcuua researen Tirafalenn- the council • 

of uansforinlng the results jh® .j.* Der iad was the dlffi- 

> Wuctive factories. iul tJsk Ke&lng 

I- Mackenzie, a civil engineer, ence convincing the British f 1 .^ 
acting president of the Canadian industry was 
.Eeseorch Council In late gjvanced technology- shoe . 
When. It*' president, General Qll the other foot* . 
arBMitBfr'the eminent engineer , ce en j s in 1943 

g^l^lery of Beer, left to I«id The correspondence ena^, ^ 
ntihtejry forces in Britain, when Mackenzie Bjjr gy then 
wn J s| McNaughton form- president ofjh® eeimclf wore 

: '3tfiSs* d in 19 + 3 - rite two men t he thoughts .-of W®-^ further 
X^pmled— ibe bulk L of the let- turning [oo \hu t6 

Mackenzie's tiescriplioiu d0vc1ppmen^>« ,u “ J :wa r effort- 

■j^Mvork of the councll—ana Mntrjbute^P h J°^ ac iJeVements 


if™/V»^WM'the cu]mip?uon w command, ; me; rngoie . ; -MHwn have survived alone if through lack 
of manoeuvres fat BCtua Hy ft was Howe, lie also Pte- D ; sea . power Brltaiu had fallen aud 
H c ^”iSn Se worth Atlantic,: he dates Nelson's elevation to Hag ^ United States had not been able 
Jlrolne lib del' Hood In the . rank, an event Which occurred six to jj g i lt her two-ocean war ? Aji it 
The tactical disdn* ; days after, and not before thebattia tha Soviet Union’s survival in 

^ffa day belonged- to HoWe, :0 | St Vincent-. As- for the Ulustra- £ 94 $ wfls B very dose thing. Could 
£ u° Rritlsh : c^ihatider-In-thiri .nnd tions, fanpllanad most of tiram are, lt hflvQ QC durred but for the supply 
SrS* favourite adm|ralTThat they should surely, be aacvibed to of gun8 alrcr&ft and motor transport 

George .Uis rayoui^ m i , , . ^.Hstja responsible, tliough tills £x5, ' A • hv sea ? If Dr Ken- 


•iott, ho might have grasped tn** 

who one sunk, bad instance,, ^atner -Brown's . w ° n - battles and command of the Sea are . 

war %A? Jar a vital grain convoy known artd only preliminaries to ihe'abllUy to . ‘ 

ensured mat * Sgf home country lion of fldwe on. tha Je$k .or the SG9 . i t WttS the Allies’ pof- 

got twenghtp *. b a( i. harvest, land Queen -Charlotto at the Fliat of SO aslono£t]iat ability and Hiller’s, - 


miytary forces in Britain, when ^ , f^coundl'. , By’ then; 
i}|en until McNaughton form- president oj-iljj. {Je" Mitnclf w®« 
JJiraed In 1943, the two men t he thought* .-of further 

mended— the bulk L of the let- turning ioo J*“ 16 

Mng Mackenzie’s iescriptioiu development^ wo ^ :wa r effort 
work of the councll—ana . contribute aroch “ die achievements, 
isttefc-go a long way towards The signific® 1 *® 1 e ®v , Is. best', 
jjing the important but almost. by ii)e fa«. ® 

gen Wartime successes of the affirmed^ perbepj d ^ fl ded «mtT 
helping to modernize the many, of um m ® ; confide.®** 
ih e?onomy. • .t . ,./■ 

^^l^en^lves-arsiformah ii^^^oriomTc Jeval- 

HWEftsgod urtextitipg. , . Ihf-efl is a lemon fTohl Jihk 

fijsawris for^Word ' Orid. f ^ .,^v-le*vnt:| fro® 6 

fjbthe r’excelfetit intr^". ! S- > .!•- ; 'l 


® • KiaSrffS ^sSSdl&uS.nSS • the bulk of tlie book ft token te : 

1 lb ■ Rear Sir'S Wi -The flSg Uy k highly competent acfc01.pt of ■ 

■ i^mlS MbatagW Who failed pavtiy raptain. Sfr AndreW Doualafi, ; Was ■ 

: & e h«M)W.i uyd A mi} A, fwd ■ 
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First steps on the Ho Chi Minh trail 


By Dennis Duncans on 


WILLIAM J. DUIKER : 

TJic Kisc of Nationalism in Vietnam, 
1900-1941 

3l3|ip. Cornell University Press. 
U0.5I). 




Two explanations are current of how 
the Vietnamese communists have 
risen to supreme power In Eormcr 
French Indochina In the teeth of 
armed opposition from the colonial 

( ewer and, later, from a half-mi 1 - 
ion-sirong American expeditionary 
force, without counting that of the 
three native states to which France 
devolved power in the 1950s. The 
first explanation Is that power has 
been built up urn dimity by 8 com- 
bination of Leninist mtlilessness and 
deceit with external help from 
It u vs id mid China ; the second . is 
that victory has been the reward of 
PHCriuiic self-sacrifice — that the 
Marxist- Leninists, prompted pri- 
marily by nationalist sentiment, gave 
leadership to the mass of a people 
similarly inspired. Although he does 
not ilea] in this book with the years 
oE mined conflict, William Duiker 
opts for the second explanation ; ho 
mins to set, historically, the social 
scone on which the main drama un- 
folded lutcr. 

The first part of tho book sum- 
marizes the political careers and the 
writings of a score of individuals 
whom the communists regard as 
I heir righteous-heathen precursors 
( notably Phan chn Trinh and Phan 
hoi C’liau) and whom he classifies. 
In the 1945 vogue adopted by the 
Vietnamese communists, as “ resis- 
tors ” to French colonial administra- 
tion. besides, more summarily, half 
a dozen unrighteous “ collaboration- 
ists ”. 

For several of the earlier writers, 
the author has had to rely on texts 
published in recent years by the 
communist government i although 
he does not' draw attention to the 
tact It; cao be inferred that’ these 

with temptations to Interpret or 
tamper, since the originals (of 
wluch very few copies seem to 
exist outside Vietnam) were neces- 
sarily eit|ier In Chinese or in the 
even obscurer language of tin roman- 
Ized Vietnamese. • Nationalism (a 
term of late coinage in the Chinese 
world) was Inseparable from Ques- 
tions , of modernization, , of course, 
and the arguments, among Viet- 
namese in telle duals which wo read 
about In these pages turned largely 
on whether they and their people 
stood to benefit from European 
technology fasten under French 
. .colonial rule than by seizing back 
their. Independence by" force, with 
-h&lp from China or Japan,' Advo- 
cates or the former -are classed as 
'Francophiles, those of the latter as 
nationalists, . ' . 

■ Vet ]t is' a mistake to assume that 
'.the fordid* point 'of view was identi- 
cal -with subservience to the 
colonial power: . Professor Duiker- 
does not make enough .allowance 
for the spirit of Third. [Republic 


politics. Foi' example, a u umber nf 
Vietnamese were ni embers, on an 
equal footing with French men, nf 
French political parries — especially 
tiie Radical mid Socialist parties — 
am! there were those who, though 
only a handful, on joining Masonic 
lodges became brethren of distin- 
guished French communists like 
Amiri Marty and Marcel Cacliiit or 
of “ modernizing M governors- 

S onera! of Indochina like de 
ancssan, Dnumer, Paul Bert, and 
Alexandre Varenne, all liheral men 
by the lights of their age. 

At the same time, it is surely 
unrealistic, to discuss the intrigues 
of the revolutionary 11 nationalists " 
without consideration of the factor 
of personal ambition : the view of 
his “ nation" entertained bv an 
emigrfi Phan hoi Chau nr a home- 
bused Nguyen an Ninli was clearly 
□s an object over which he aspired 
to cxoi'cl-so dominion, and whose 
destiny lie claimed a riglu to deter- 
mine, more arbitrarily than did any 

f Eovcrnor-genci ai ; such men's writ- 
ngs were not conspicuous for per- 
sonal modesty, tolerance, or 
generosity towards their national 
rivals. The assumption that Viet- 
namese peasants, who make up tho 
moss of the nation, preferred that 
prospect to their current situation 
calls for- supporting evidence; un- 
fortunately, there, is not oven 
evidence that most of tha nationalist 
“ parties " had a following at all. 

The lack of evidence about popu- 
lar feeling has a bearing dn Proces- 
sor Duiker’s inclusion of the infant 
Indochina Communist Painty among 
his nationalists ; their' activities fill 
nearly half the hook and provide 
the climax of his narrative. He does 
not play down the importance of 
the Comintern for the party's found- 
ing overseas in 1930, but he over- 
looks other significant facts. Accord- 
l 1 ! 8 Arm? for January 

24, 1970, commemorating those 

years, the Centra] Committee 
actually banned appeals to national- 
Ism far o long time ; indeed, Ho Chi 
Minh himself hod once condemned 
it as damaging to communist hopes 
for winning power in the colonies 
by revolution (In I'Hifmanitd of Jday 
4.5* ' • ■■■!*■ 

The' young cadres- who, one after 
tlie other, were sent home from die 
Sun Yat-sen University in Moscow 
(not Canton, as this book says), or 
the University of Toilers of the East, 
to take charge, were imbued with 
the doctrine of Lenin on "national 
liberation “ whose very ,f contradic- 
toriness" Stalin, in 1930, was. extol- 
ling os a sublime example of Marx- 
ian historical dialectics ( Works i 
Voluihe 12, page 381). The contra- 
dictioiPr-typical of Leitin's "Indis- 
pensable conspiratorial twists 1 and 
tarns’’ (Left-Win A Communism j— 
was that nationalist slogans adopted 
as a tdol for detaching territory 
from the control of- existing govern- 
ments were im. acceptable " tactical 
compromise ”, but dint, -since true 
” national liberation ” would .not 
nave been achieved until communist 
rule bad been established and 
national distinctions wiped out, - 
genuine -cooperation' in -'the mere 
removal of : a- colonial power and 
substitution of a regime- In which 
c P H (M? uir, ) B ts would share power with 


luiii-rmniminisis dedicated to pro- 
-serving Jiutioiuil characteristic's 
mummied to ” st rate ait: comiirn- 
mise" and was utterly unacceptable. 
It looks very much us if these young 
Vietnamese bloods were Angles, 
not angels, after all. 

Their first campaign of struggle 
was an assault on a group of 
villages in the centre of the coun- 
try, far from Hanoi and Saigon, in 
1930 ; like the rest of the -country, 
the district was hard hit by the 
Great Depression and, notwithstand- 
ing the supposed tyranny of the 
colonial regime, lightly policed, and 
the Idea was to rely on surprise 
and set up a " liberated soviet 
area” before the authorities, Viet- 
namese or French, could react. For 
all his extremely conscientious 
research into ministerial archives In 
Paris and liis reading of every 
modern account of the episode pub- 
lished In Hanoi, Professor Duiker 
has not fared much better than 
previous writers (for example, 
McLauo or Sacks) in really getting 
to the bottom of what happened ; 
perhaps nobody will until the pre- 
sent French government opens to 
historians the Justice files repatria- 
ted from Hanoi in the 1950s but 
still kept locked up. Though hesi- 
tant about it, lie rather accepts -the 
current communist explanation that 
the “ uprising" began as the 


” essentially spontaneous” fruit of 
peasant poverty * and peasant 
nationalism and that the party 
joined in after it hud started ; that 
explanation could be due to the fnct 
that it was a fiasco and the party 
has reason now to disown the initia- 
tive, though -unt the resulting 
martyrdoms. 

It is hard tu believe that when 
comrade Bui Ai is ordered back 
from Moscow — at the same time as 
the “ twenty-eight Bolsheviks ", 
with whom lie has been studying at 
Sun Yat-sen. return to China — and 
joi us in carrying out a similar 
Comintern policy, it is not all deli- 
berate. Only a small minority of 
the peasant masses of the region 
invplved took active part in the dis- 
turbances ; can one interpret as 
nationalist solidarity behaviour 
which may have amounted to no 
more than bowing to the bully with 
the gun who had proved his ruth- 
lessness in tlie next village last 
night? Professor Duiker says the 
party was the worst sufferer from 
the soviets because eighty of its 
members were tried and guillo- 
tined : certainly eighty were sen- 
tenced to depth, but few were 
executed when it came to it, despite 
the variety oE brutalities with which 
their kOler squads (** suicide 
squads ” here) ambushed and put to 
death tlie 133 victims, all co- 


nationals, whose cases the 
general published in deiafl £ S r ‘ 
time. Even the Comintern 1 ,? c 
demned the exuberance of 
. nationalism ” as imprudent in h' 
interests of world revolution. " 

Opinions wil! differ about p JO r e , 
•or Duiker’s main thesis, but 
can be no dispute about the value 
of the hundreds of references hi! 
researches have brought to light 
Six researchers can work through 
t be same archive and no two of 
them cliuncc upon the same eeim- 
a store of notes from tho French 
Ministry of Colonies of these p rD 
portions is exceptionally precious 
Not quite the same can be said for 
, the quotations from the Hanoi 
Historical Review, sets of which in 
libraries arc less rare : the 

authors ” of its articles are writing 
history— not from personal scholar- 
ship, but in an environment where 
(in the "sacred words” of Chair- 
man Ho) “ individuality is the 
greatest intellectual evil”, and 
■* truth Is whnt serves the interests 
of state and people” ( = the party) 
—to further contemporary political 
purposes. Perhaps the last word 
on tlie nationalism of the Viet- 
namese Marxlst-Leitinists can be left 
with the party organ, Hoc Tap: 
wilting admittedly about the post- 
war rather than the pre-war period, 
the editors have boasted (September 
1966) that "slogans of independ- 
ence, democracy, and that sort of 
thing” were “Leninist cunning” 
the party was proud of. 


The democratic impact 


By Michael Leifer 


KARL VON VORYS : 

Democracy Without Consensus 
Communallsm and Political 'Stabi- 
lity in Malaysia 

443pp. . Princeton University Press. 
£11.70. 


In Democracy Without Consensus, 
Kad -Yon . Yorya addresses himself 
to the question of the appropria- 
teness of democratic practice In 
new states. He does not dismiss its 
relevance altogether with argu- 
ments about premature introduc- 
tion. Instead he considers how 
modification of such practice, to 
trice account of communal identity, 
might contain competing interests. 
Professor Von Vorys regards die 
Malaysian experience of intercom- 
mupal coalition as an instructive 
example oE such an experiment, 
pnd the substance of hia book is an 
admirable account of tlie tribula- 
tions of communal^olitics. 

As an account of Malaysian polit- 
ical experience, this book is a valu- 
able additiou to an already exten- 
sive body of literature. The author 
nas utilized so trie hitherto unpub- 
lished material, and combines docu- 
mentary record with personal obser- 
vation of ^ most critical period in 

S tian political life. Of couri- 
er interest are the debates of 
the Communities Liaison Commit- 
tee In 1949 and 1950 which demon- 


strate how the foundations wore 
laid for an initial intercoinmunal 
accord between Malays and non- 
Malays which was expressed in 
quasi-contractual form at the outset 
of independence., The personal 
observation provides an insight 
into the stresses of intercoinmunal 
conflict over major issues such as 
language and education and how 
they gave way, in the wake of the 
elections of May 1969, to violent 
confrontation. The author then 
records the circumstances and the 
manner in which the hilercom- 
munnl contract was rewritten, with 
the Intention of entrenching tlie 
pdlitical relationship between the 
Malays, self-described as bumiputra 
(sons oF the soil), and the non- 
Malay- descendants of migrant 
settlers. 

In his description of the way jn 
which Malaysia returns gingerly to 
democratic practice. Professor Von 
Vorys shows considerable under- 
standing ' of tlio difficulties and 
dilemmas of those In charge of 
government and suggests that 
democracy in Malaysia . has been 
sustained in recognizable form. 
While that is an unexceptionable 
conclusion, one 1 s left with certain 
doubts about the validity of his 
general - argument as . . exemplified 
by Malaysian experienco, The 
author . contends that democracy 
modified to take account of com- 
munal identity is more stable than 
a ; democratic system which Wrongly 
assumes social homogeneity. How- 
ever plausible such an argument, 
It would still appear to be me case 

g ut -prior consensus of some kind 
: tip -less relevant where communal 


Countdown from Hiroshima 


By Richard Stony 




V'tVJ- .... „ , . J -. 

:iW* ’Europahns hive tb.be reminded' 
.that' the '.Second -Worid War did not 
■ end' with, the hoisting of :the Soviet 
flag over the Yulns :qf; Berlin or 
• Jonty's stork on counter) with ■ the' 
vanquished on the Liinoberg Heath,. 
Although the agony was prolonged 
\tnt no .merp than .. ttfrde montH*;- 
proves or thousands of men, woftien, 
,ai)d children were to lose, their lives 
-in the Japanese isfahdj.-in ; Man- 
. chiuici, China, the pacific, and 
South-East Asia, before: the;.' first 
‘ htomic linhor? of butt Ago hastened 
the tapil illation of Jr pan/ That 'act 
iof national surrender libs been 1 des- 
cribed in a, number of specialist as 
well as popular works, some pf tliqm- 
traiislo ted -from the -Japanese. Much 
jlejA ' fins been published, hi ■ the. 


on Japanese-occupied .Asia. This 
vast and varied terrain, from .the 
Burma-Thai border to the Korean 
peninsula. Is the setting o.‘ Louis 
Allen’s remarkable study. 

■ zaarrssr 

havy officers, Mr . Allen 1 enjoys, 
moreover: mi advantage^ denied to 
younger historians, As. a Japanese* 
fapoaking British, ['officer * he- was 
M (V,.?* 1 th ®, ground,. • near 
the.; Sit tang, when the envoys 
• -.v Kimura’s • . Burttis . ' Area 

, Army, arrived . to , annoup ce accept* 
an^ of. thb. surrender directive from 

,* | ! th ^ 'India* 

pl V faipu . in , S Algo n j Tid was . heavily 

Japanese in die area: 
Tttis typd * of expedience gave' forte 
and f favour ■ to 'oiiej of- fits earlier 
works* S/ff<nrg . k ; The frit 5 Bpttle ; 

■ dnd hto )icfo- book displays-, -the 
same -robust qualities qn- a generous 
scale; - For hero. We hltv a. a scholar 
with a bt^-n-. writer’s gift, -SO'Mh 
Alien is able to - convey soVnetlifag 
.of what, it fek‘ like to be a' Japanese 
Officer, or an todonesiaii qr Vieb. 


^ « on *s after August 15, . long perspective, difficult ' and 
1945, Furthermore, he. jlluminates -even bitter as it may be for 
several of hitherto unknown, epi- Europeans to recognize this, the 
sodfi 5 . surh «e liberation of millions of people 


■great -. imerSt, , T on -"thd indiin that idetflsm -was not absent 

’Rational Army ’and on KofeaTr* Japanese thinking, the opera- 

-SrSSSSrSS 


Remarriage market 

gyAdolf Woort 


contented life for himself, going 
^pukirly to slnil, seeing a l,, t of 
fcllow-widowei'. 


Talk of revolution 


his friend and 


Mn my, basking in the achievement 
nf Ins academically 


By Gay Clifford 


IrailM BERMANT : 
LsenndMisWhilbcrg 

^pp. Allen anti Unwin. 13.9... 


d;i lighter. 


talented son and 


y M*V Wpol w of Asia far the .‘avoid the «SSu f -^’ S 7/* B , re t0 
-Asians with which she besan the iTLT' P i!L— -f 1 erisionism— 

>ndci^ 


Identity ordains the constituencies 
of politics thou where- it does not. 
This fact of political life was 
reflected in the contractual agree- 
ment between the Malay and non- 
Malay leaderships at tne time oE 
independence. And in the course 
of ills analysis, Professor Von 
Vorys points up the vulnerability 
of such consensus over time given 
a changing balance of communal 
expectations. Indeed, a significant 
portion of this bonk is devoted to 
explaining its breakdown and 
attempted repair. 

What may be questioned, then, is 
whether post-1969 political arrange- 
ments In Malaysia do represent a 
consensus in recognizable If modi- 
fied democratic terms. It can be 
arguod that the resumption of 
democracy, in MnUysia (ie, the 
recon vehinc oE parliament and the 
holding or elections) was' based 
ossontlnlly on the demonstrable 
superior power of the dominant 
community which permitted a 
return to democratic forms only 
after It had further entrenched its 
own position. It is also arguable, 
that democracy in its Malaysian 
form has been tolerated only m 
so far as It has served the needs 
of one-party and communal 
dominance. even taking Into 
account tne moderation of com- 
munal excesses which It might help 
to bring abouh • 

Indeed, Professor Von Vorys 
demonstrates’ the extant to which 
the priority of maintaining Malay- 
sia as a Malay country, with the 
United Malay's National Oraanizi- 
-Hon (UMNO) as the guardian of 
that identity, has dominated the 
political ' process. . This priority was 
exemplified in the transfer of> high 
office from Tunku Abdul Rahman 
to the late Tun Abdul Razak in 
September 1970 when' Supracom- 
faunal leadership gave way to one 
more, unequivocally 'committed to 
Malay dominance, 1 
It may bo of some interest fa ti 1 ” 8 
.light of the author's judgments, 
about the relationship between 
democratic practice, and cbimnunai 

identity to note here the comment 
of -a Malaysian academic who has 
subsequently participated In modi- 
fied democracy within the anuut 
the ruling inter-communal cpsii- 
tion. In a study which . appeflf®.J® 
have escaped tjtd attention o'..** 
author, he ' argues that democracy 
was accepted without murmur 
extolled in Malaysia '.“because- it* 
operation in practice, did- not 
Hipder UMNO from enjoying enc 
exercising a preponderance « 

. political power. As soon as SIS'}* 
appeared that suggested that .uus 
enjoyment might hot. b e 
tnanenc. doubts ds to \ the 
and efnepey of democracy beganjy 
p merge. ” This comment 
point up a theoretical weakrtw-J" 
this book which la m : :sq'faMjr. way , 
a. wprk 1 of considerable 

that is.l.-a- failure to^ 

democracy es a tool w a 

else of political power ai -wq] J Jf 

n, rrWSW not 8 ' ■ • 


»v 4 Suburban street m (.Itisgow 
5L k the seUlng fur Chain* iit-r- 
\he Second Mrs W hit her k 
SU better days ; two lots of 
m infaet. For the original (Sciit- 
residents the licit er 
Kdcd when tho Jews arrlveil. 
SfiTjews * e y ? ,1,lcd when. it 
Pakistanis 1 turn to move in. 

TyVjuV/hltberg. the narrator, is 
■ rodent of loijg standing 
mind tiie P«kis and 
ZrSflB to stay in Hie street, 
j AAe other Jews htivo fled to 
j^wburban pastures. Joshua is 
itidawr ; his marriage was n rea- 
LaHy happy one, and his wife’s 
Kook a lot of getting over. But 
btu managed to make a relatively 


Ebb and flow 


1 here Is one ihliig, or rather per- 
Mill, lacking: a second wife. Or so 
Ins friends and relutions think, 
especially Ins sister, who launched 
her campaign early: ‘“You should 
have married Freda’, she snid to 


ANDKl-W KALKEY : 

Conic Home, Malcolm Heartland 
206pp. HutL-hin&nn. £3.95. 


lencc heiiL-ctih iln- Miif.ice, 
■I'hc lKychiilngita) m.vcl lhen liu- 
conici a thriller: ,i i.*nn- hu iiiiiiinii 
which would have h L-iipfin.il frnni 
being handled at g re flier k-neili mid 
wiili more sulist.iml.i 11114 dutnil. 

In a novel dealing with ihc con- 
noctioui between wends .md a r linn, 
it Is obviously appropriate 10 have u 
lot of conversation ; yet the rather 
gratuitous dialogue, which is 
almost surreal in its disengagement 


Bach is 
beautiful 


Cenic Horne, Midcohn Heartland Is 

me ns we were driving" back” from “ study of some of the a*mo« surreal in its disengagement 

osss’Ka.-ins 

illainly willl ‘ Joshuas a.tempts"^.. 


By Michael Neve 


JENNIFER DAWHUN : 
Strawberry Boy 
185pp. Quartet. t3.‘J5. 



avoid the rcmarrlnge that everyone 
is determined to thrust him into ; 
and ils working out gives Mr Ber- 
niunt all tho opportunity ho needs 
for exploring — which he does mostly 
La good comic effect — Jewish nou- 
veau-riche attitudes to money, 
marriage, family and religion. He 
writes with zest and an enjoyment 
which Is infectious ; and though the 
novel leans a little too easily on 
stuck Yiddish weirds such as naches, 
shikse, and mechule, its amiable, 
pawky tone wins one over. 


By Anne Barnes 


and sometimes do an elegant 
pirouette. Each phase of the rela- 
tionship is carefully measured and 


after ten struggling years decides 
to return to Kingston. In the weeks 
before bis planned departure he be- 
comes increasingly involved with a 
group of black revolutionaries who 
see his return as a political sell-out ; 
at the same time he begins to 
change his view of the relationship 
he has been having for a long time 
with a Guyanese nurse. 

The first chapter consists of an 
Interview between Heartland and 
an aggressively left-wing reporter: 
during it he showB himself sympa- 
thetically reluctant to have rigid 
political definitions applied to nia 
actions, but his assertions of exclu- 
sively personal motivation seem 
very negative. The novel’s form re- 
enacts the tensions established in 
this opening. The conversations, 
meetings and sexual encounters Inl- 


LflKNA PEGRAM : 
EquldOX 

207pp. Gollaucz. £4.25. 


.. manipulated. Clare is never going meetings and sexual encounters Ini 
=r to be caught out saying “I love Hally explore loneliness and aUaw 
you ’’ or “When shall 1 see you tlon in emotional terms, yet as Mai 


Tides and equinoxes provide .simple 
stuphors in which to cluiliL tome 
tf life’s more uneasy moments nr 
fltmmas. There are tides in 
people's lives, one can keep saying ; 
ihtn is a spring time nnd an 
(ftunn, and life can somehow he 
adt ' manageable if it can be 
ifarted in (his way. I.orna l’egram 
tea heavily on these hi nnd sy in- 
to. She describes Clare, an nltrac- 
fatidow, well preserved by an 
*%wwentlo».il life. Her children 
Atc grown up mill shu Is left in » 
uiimde London house overlooking 
w river, grappling bravely with 
w ucond halt of her life. She 
pfa herself on her independence, 
« OMitnoss 10 new rri.iiionflilps 
™ «r easy rappuri with her 
Aqater and her housekeeper. The 
slam with a prejinnieious 
In which liy eh .1 nee she 
across thu sim of a femur 
m a leashop. She is ill mi 
^ with hhn ; they arc imahle m 
W naturally to e licit other ami. 
■wM, exchango Rallies across the 
w table -as If taking tricks in a 
w »me; but rids very unease 
r® raeni into interest, then can- 
lhen a careful love affair. 

M the affair develops, other 
jurtttati — her dougheur, his 
■®jr- 4 urn up mid arrange ihem- 
r™ U charted points in the stoty, 
w thev are never much more than 
25®?® r * before wham the two 
characteri advance and retreat 


Mal- 
colm’s discoveries about himself in- 
creasingly entail discoveries about 
others, what he finds out comes to 
have public Importance. His dis- 
taste fur the group’s rhetoric and 
power fantasies becomes a danger- 
ous incredulity, until his “home- 
coming” makes apparent the vio- 


you _ . 

attain ? She is a mistress of style, 
of the fire In the bedroom grate, of 
the almost brush-off and of know- 
ing when to break away without 
doing any damage. Like the author, 
riiu puts symmetry first : the orna- 
ments in her house must be exactly 
in place, tho lights must make pat; 
mins on the ceiling, tides must 
come and go nr their appointed 
lime and love affairs must be regu- 
lated. She docs have feelings, but 
they must bo fitted 10 tho pattern 

ami every sliado of omotion is — 

heavily orchestrated with allusions n ^ ri 11 M _;_„i. nn , 

-to the niavouienis of tiie river or the By VfllCIltUlC CUBDingflftlH 

suit of flowers available at Hint — , 

lime of year. 

IVili.ti’-; these references help 10 
make tolerable Clare’s efforts to 
sort herself our, but they do not 

illuminate the situation. The con- 

iral relationship remains baffling, 

despite the author’s careful probing p 0 |.(y-three years after his death tlie 
of 1 Mica to points and her minute o]d comra d« 0 f the now legendary 
observation of tho ways In, -which -- - 

people ■ respond to each other s 
nijiiipuluiinii and expose or concoal 
their deepest feelings in apparently 
casual conversation, Thoro is an 


meat. It is a fundamental conven- 
tion of thriller-writing to be Infor- 
mative — about the economics of oil 
in a thriller about an oil deal, or 
about horses in a racing thriller. A 
book which turns on black revolu- 
tionary politics should do more than 
merely refer to ANC, Swnpo, or 
-Frelimo. Wo need Information, not 
for its own sake, -but to substantiate 
the motive. One character, for ex- 
ample, is called Hie "theorist” 
because unusually involved In idea- 
logical debate, yet we never learn 
what his idemogy is. Wo see him 
cooking soul food and talking hip, 
but are not made to understand his 
beliefs or intellectual premises. 

Come Home, Malcolm Heartland 
could easily be seen as a justifica- 
tion of the earnest, hopelessly indi- 
vidualistic liberal confronted with 
the bullying cant of a radical oil to. 
If die conclusion did not locate 
power and energy in that elite, end 
If Malcolm’s fastidious quandaries 
were not always attributed to bis 
self-regarding innocence and con- 
fused thinking. This political ambi- 
valence Is paralleled In the dialogue 
by uneasy lurches from serious 
Introspection to modish Afro. The 
idea of the book is better than its 
execution — a further reflection 
oE the hero’s dilemma. 



WILLIAM KENNEDY 1 
Legs 

293pp. Caps, £3.50. 


Ola comraoes m isew.--./ 

Jack “Legs” Diamond are reminis- 
cing atop their bar-stools In a some- 
what boozier than Conradian vein. 
Among diem, her memory jutced-up 
casual convcrauumi. «•>•»« — v by the drink, one Flossie recalls 
explosive reticence about the main ^ at Diamond “had a ton. -collie, 
characters which gives some force cou!d count to fifty-two and do sub- 
tn the rather thin story, and in some - ■ * — — 

of tho exchanges between mother 
and daughter or father and aon^or 
in tho strategically placed party 
scenes, the author’s obsession with 
symmetry sets up a titillating air of 
tension. Vet the fact remain^ that 
if an 
affair 

minefield or emunu'w ““■•r rr iron* mv " 'mathlnH less 

s ed d> 7 a** 6 s 

seasons. 


Theoretical thuggery 

■ I 1 : 1 .. 1 . ! 1 ■!■■ "■ timg, he stands for the American 

Dream of shooting your way to 
riches and glory. As n licensed 
killer eventually to be catharrically- 
slain, be ensures, we are assured, 
the health of the social system. He 
is even made the prophet of the 
Intimate, interlocking of American 
city politics and crookery in later 
decades ("he was unquestionably an 
ancestral- paradigm for modern 
urban political gangsters, upon 
whom his pioneering and hu 
example were obviously not lost”). 
Windy stuff, but then Marcus .first 
endeared himself to Diamond with 
some heacftly threadbare . philo- 
sophizing about Jolson; If it. were 
clear that trie duthor disconnected - 
himself from his Marlowe all would 
traction '' that he" “could turn on ■ be well (or at least better than it 
thl electric light sometimes just by is). But Kennedy and his novel 
scanning hU Algers ”, that “ he appear simply unperturbed by tltelr 
coufa tie both h|s shoes at once” — 1 — -u- '■■»•»««« 


" ' When Saul stays with u» ', Mrs 
Olsen interrupted, * we dou'i u\ mi 
bother to change the sheets d nor- 
wards. . . ,*■* Born black in RngiiM- 
Regis, Saul Chatland meeu t'.ie 
patronage of the Inept but m-U- 
meaning Olsens with resignation 
and a- sense of irony. At first. lie 
comes to feel unreal, a puppet, and 
slowly discards the lifelines that 
Moor him to the world of whits 
acceptability, Jennifer Dawson's 
Strawberry Boy% like maiiv of the 
characters In her earlier fiction, 
starts to walk on the dark side of 
tha road. 

Saul pnds hia job (arranged for 
him by Fetor Olsen), leaves his 
loving white girlfriend Ruth, and 
takes off for a squat with a group 
trying to save old houses from the 
false plans of the Planners : n Here 
we work. No one speculates with 
skin colour, We're all too busy. [ 
feel human again. Meee i Seee I ” 
Before joining the commune Saul 
has tried to rent a room from John 
Wersby, a composer and recluse, 
whose fantasies of a black invasion 
ran through the early part of the 
story signalling a significant 
parallel. His terrors aro matched 
by Saul’s real frustrations as' the 
commune begins to split up under 
Hie Impact of local hostility and the 
attacks of Hell's Angels. Bee 
Gordon, n taker-up of causes, tries 
and fails to rescue him — 

Bee had Invested everything in 
. Saul. The Bomb was dead. Peace 
was a non-starter. Race was so 
hot she had invested there. And 
If Saul wouldn't be militant and 
love her, she would make him 
into a militant, only, damned 
— and with the commune broken, 
Saul has to return to Peter Olsen 
to ask for tho fare back to the 
Caribbean. Saul, from Bognor, is 
going w home". But before salva- 
tion can take place he assaults a 
bus conductor, and Is convicted. 

Jen fa if ar Dawson has written ' a 
fierce and - complex novel but not 
one that exposes liberalism in any 
distinctive way. Her characters are 


too' recognizably self-deludad : the 
sd Oise os, the radical 


well-in tendons 

lip-service of 
the 


Rut the stow tliart enclosed within , „ J B 

fhi^ ramantidzina frame and told advisers :* j^rally find . fa 
S by WWiam Kemtad/a «rsatz- sophlcally ttiert^ Hrtlon would ceas 


Bee. Only Art — 
ni uslc of John 
Wersby — can Seal or bear fruit. 
This has to' carry a lot of weight In 
an overcrowded story 1 " He would 

S o on writing, not forgetting- the 
eponqlated streets, not forgetting 
the fire, not forgetting Vietnam. 
Buit building on them a Bach-Uke 


r with a youngish man, a great J£ ho > s paid to bfifli rat bbyfl ond 

field of emotions .must be ffipt &* ‘mobt ritha jdean Ub and 


tafniy fa® 01 dearly to disown structure of hope and forgiveness 
thfs i^arra tor- .■ and surprise." Bach, indeed. 


i.a MM. ' Old habits 


By John McEwen 


] .JHWCK 8K^NE CATLING : 
“ Incorporated 


transmissions 


a nee, Sam Rathbone, who offers 
him a Job connected w^ sleep 
research and leaves hia ca^- V^cent 
off to forget, principally 
- alst InDflas tery 


MS a ff”rati?efa 
SlFsfstently wddng 

cfSg&uSd 


By Catherine Peters 


FRANK SAROESON t ■ 

Sunset Village 

Martin Rrian anU O'Ke'^ £3> 


odd pages, this is partly because of 
eccentric punctuation and syntax, 
presumably intended to catch cadefa 
cea and speech-rhythms unfamiliar 
-to Brlttah readerfl, But more because 
black comedy tends, to destroy its 
own material. To be funny about 
tha old, thO. flick or tlie mqd Is at 
first outrageous, then amusing,. fend 
then, very soon commonplace. Unless 
dn'mlthbY can persuade us more con- 


, ... vincl ngly than Mr Sargeson does of 

Frank Sargeeon’a comic novella reality of his characters, hU 
takes. M *ts premise tne idea utat- #tory degenerate into a Bunch 
the old are Just like us but have had Judy show, with figures raining 
more practice at ft. Sunset Vjllage, a ■ down, harmless blows on each other, 
carefully planned old folks settle* ; Mr Saraesan also makes thinos mere 
TU, u ,y ,u " ,u ,u ■' deviser and receiver of a new term w»» ^ elder atfn rnent on the outskirts of a New, Zea- dlfflcufi ;for. himself by the coIncU 

gjrfe tine of those novels that ^ electronic stimulation of . thougfa land .town, to ,run .bv benevolent dances of.an Jngeniou3 but_ quite 

SSesQem “rSfa “he id« h t*+g as SSL^i'flaAS iss 

r* . every 


Weidetifeld and NicolMn, 


. unbelievable plot which enhances, 
the Atmosphere qf unreality and. 
blunts the edge of his satires ! ; 


and. Sit general. comjMl ny 

dream etc. are - Ana i 2 "Ut£The" Ilka# of Mendel 


to about “ hovr programmed 
,«M), engaged Id 


Vl L-.~ 


anou^i . caa chsn go 
VJncoot to * 
^W««ld electronic* «Or 
pWH ween® rtfgnod 

MSgU5GS& 

b* fie* just th* 1 
dlvqjreid by . W* wife. 

.•' vegue Vecywant*: 

i :'Tv- 


took sjll^ and Big Frenchy De Mange, . , pojicemen sooD 




ItilgHtfasv eluding t., 

of Mejiaei joiir vmlcli. wbuld not bid' considered 
respectable among people half their 
age, to far from spent eujohg these 

- ' — «n Innocent pair of' 

discover when they: 

_ , „ v investigate an ostan- 

r ___ engaging; tatiously thoatrical murder, pjfadw*. 
enjoyment.., w '.aitv'tW uncover: a «ood deal more 
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Survival in the soft sphere 


The upstart state 


By David Kirby 


prdi miliary discussions were near- 
nig iliuir cunclii'iiuii would stem to 
indicate n rather belated recognl- 

tion by tlic Finns of Soviet. dis> 

— ■ approval. 


JOHN P. V TOY ANTES t 

Silk Glove Hegemony 
Finnish-Soviet Relations, 1944-1974 : 


The point which needs einphasiz- 
lug here, uml is not made clear in 
Professor Vloyantes’.s book, Is that 


A rase CiHdv nf dip Thpnrv itf »h<, ® ince “to ^948 treaty determines 
(tJ; ?: e f! ?„;f ,eory of lh0 the framework of Finnish foreign 


Soft Sphere of Influence 


the framework of Finnish foreign 
policy and provides Finland with 


208pp. Kent, Ohio: Kent State what Vloyantes calls a “qualified 
University Press. $10. neutrality ” — since should the 


University Press. $10. 

KEEJO KORHONEN (Editor) I 

Urlio Kekkonen 
A Statesman for Peace 
166pp. Heiuemann. £6.50. 


neutrality ” — since should the 
treaty he activated, Finland will 
find herself an ally of the Soviet 
Union — It is not possible for Ffn. 
land to develop her neutrality 
other than within the framework 
of the treaty. This is a tautological 
situation which a number of Fin- 
nish commentators havo seemed 


unwilling to accent. Max Jakobson 
Finnish foreign policy, we are told in his study of Finnish neutrality 
by Keljo Korhonen, Is synonymous argued that Finnish-Soviet relations 
with Kekko lien’s foreign policy. Tills were placed on a new footing as a 
Unequivocal editorial pronounce* result of the 1961 “Note Crisis ", 
ment is underlined by one of in that the Soviet government sup* 
Professor Korhonen ’a former col- posedly acknowledged that it was 
leagues in the Finnish Foreign up to Finland to initiate consul- 
Ministry, who claims: “Since the tations should the threat of armed 
end of the Socond World War Kek- attack as specified In Article 1 of 
xonoit's thinking about relations the 1948 treaty be deemed to exist, 
with the Soviet Union has become It has also been claimed that the 
Finland's foreign policy. It has fie* Soviet Union regards Fan land as a 
quently been misunderstood aud neutral country desirous of remain- 


misinterpreted.” 


ing outside die conflicting interests 


I have a shrewd suspicion that oE , the , sreat powers. In ether 
the last sentence is meant for words, there has been a tendency 
foreign pundits such ns John P. t0 stress the preamble of the 1948 


Vloyantes, who dare to suggest, ns treaty and to gloss over the obliga- 
tes Professor Vloyantes on page tlons Incumbent upon Finland 
186 of Silk Glam Hegemony, that which are specified in the military 
“Finland resigned herself to articles. President Kekkonen hini- 


“ Finland 
becoming 
state " in 


Jro-Soviet buffer 
!. For Professor 


articles. President Kekkonen him- 
self lias bluntly reminded the 
Finns that they must not build 


Vloyantes, Finland is a case study hopes on the preamble: the treaty 
of his theory of soft spheres of ‘"use btJ understood in its entirety, 
influence. More recently, the Jakobson line 

. - . . , , . has been criticized in much the 

as tar as I can judge, the mam same manner by a Soviet common- 
» f .*>« s ° ft sphere as tutor, Yuri Komissarov, 
opposed to the hard sphere oe In* 

ffuence such as that wielded by the Jalcnljson's view oE Finnish neu- 
■ Soviet Union In Eastern Europe, is trality. expressed in the present 
that the " hegemon ” exercises in. volume of essays, is that it is 
direct influence, respecting tho designed to overcome the latent 
sovereignty of the “sphere state”, contradiction between Finland’s 
accepting that the relationship “ideological affinities” and strate- 
reciprocal advantages f aud ia ,gic. realities, It. is this contradiction 
cldtiiofl^in a * *4iy5tlquB -whl'cli which. explains' the need for a 
links the two states in common “contractual arrangement. 11 be- 
purposc and . ideals. Professor tween Finland and the Soviet 
■ Vloyantes behoves the Finnish- Union “defining in advance their 


for heads of small oriental or 
Black Sea states to the critical 
appraisals of the Dane, Neils 
ilaaf'cmn, and the Swede, Krister 
Wall Iback. 

Unfortunately, Wahlback's origi- 
nal text lias been emasculated in 
translation, and Brundtiand’s long 
piece on Kekkonen and the Nordic 
Balance, a central issue in Finnish 
foreign poliev, has been utterly 
ruined by what appears to have 
been a badly programmed translat- 
ing computer. Since Urho 
Kekkonen Is clearly intended to 
further Finland's official image in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, it is parti- 
cularly lamentable that those who 
inspired the volume did not taka 
the trouble to present it in an 
acceptable form. Not only is the 
translation bad: it also offers dif- 
ferent versions of Kekkonen’s key 
speeches. Thus, we read on page 40 
that in 1952 Kekkonen apparently 
said: “ With this viewpoint in 

mind, a desirable consequence of 
the Mutual Assistance Pact be- 
tween Finland and the Soviet 
Union would have been considera- 
tion of a neutral union of tbe 
Nordic countries”, while on page 
91 he ia recorded aa saying : 
“Therefore it would have been 
posslblo to consider a defensive 
alliance of die Nordic countries as 
a logical extension of die Mutual 
Assistance Pact bewcen . Finland 
and the Soviet Union.” Perhaps 
Helnemonn, whose 1970 collection 
of Kekkonen’a speeches offers a 
third version of this sentence, in- 
tend to publish a new volume of 
the type popular in Scandinavia, 
entitled “ What Kekkonen really 
said ”, 

There are a number of absurd- 
ities elsewhere in this book. Lap- 
land would appear to have neutra- 
lized roads (page 94), end the 
twenty-five years since 1948 
are described on page 90 as a 
“ good quarter century ”, Why Kek- 
koiieu's 1952 speech is called the 
Pyjama-pocket speech (or, accord- 
ing to page 99, the Pyjamas- 


French pressure, could . 
ratified after a Frcnch-CzeehnlT 

nurpomonf h -,1 _ ‘ e ?n0Slovalr 


By J. W. Bruegel 

F. GREGORY CAMPBELL: 

Confrontation in Central Europe 
Weimar Germany and 
Czechoslovakia 

383pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£9. 

Confrontation in Central Europe is 
an excellent new survey of relations 
between the Weimar Republic, drift- 
ing in matters of foreign policy 
more and more to the moderate 
right; and Czechoslovakia, emerging 
in 1918 “ out of nothing” ana 
always being felt as a thorn in the 
flesh by German diplomacy. It 
scores over previous publications 
in this field because its author, 
assistant professor of European 
history at the University of 
Chicago, was able to draw on 
sources hitherto untapped : the 

Foreign Office papers from 1918 
onwards; the files of the Qua! 
d’Orsay, open to researchers now up 
*9 > and the reports of Dr 

Mai'ek, who had been Austria’s 
representative in Prague from 1918 
until 1938. (Like other researchers, 
the author had been denied access 
to Prague files.) Gregory Camp- 
bell’s eminently fair description of 
events does not contain any surpris- 
ing revelations, but adds many de- 
tails to our kuowledge and fills 
many gaus, Much more often than 
has until now been known. Ben eg 
had warned diplomats or other 
countries with tho slogan “Ansch- 
luss [of Austria] means war ”, 

His well-known readiness to sup- 
port German revisionist claims 
against Poland, as long as they did 
not concern Upper Silesia, emerges 
even more clearly from his remark 
made in 1925 to the British minister 
m Prague (Sir George Clerk) that 
if lie were Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter he would give up the Corridor 
while seeking to gain access to the 


speech) remains a mystery. There 
pre a number of other . references 
to incidents which may be first- 
hand knowledge to the Finnish 


purpose and _ ideals. Professor tween Finland and the Soviet 
Vloyantes believes the Finnish- Union “defining in advance their 
Soviet relationship can be properly behaviour in the event that Finnish 
described in these terms. Ho neutrality is violated”. Tho 1948 
argues that security, rather than treaty, in Jakobson’s view, nteroly 
ideology, prompted the Soviet states explicitly what Is implicit in 
Union ill 1944-48 to choose. the soft the relationship between other neu- 


argues that security, rather than treaty, in Jakobson’s view, nteroly 
aaeology, prompted the Soviet states explicitly what is implicit in 
Union lu 1944-48 to chooso.the soft the relationship between other neu- 
rather than the hard sphere of in- trnl states and the Western powers. 
SJuence as a means of dominating Tills Is rather like defending an 
Finland. He maintains that the' illicit sexual relationship by claim- 
. Friendship, Cooperation and ing that everyone else is doing the 
Mutual Aid Treaty of 1948 does, same but not letting on. Further- 
. oner reciprocal advantages, : which more, the 1948 treaty explicitly 
Jibvb become more evident since states that Finland, true to its obli- 
i*rtodMOT6t° na * €rises oE ^ ie “S an independent state. 


will dofetid Its territorial integrity 
should it be the object of armed 


public, but not to the English 
reader. There is no explanation of 
what the ZavJdovo “leak” of 1972 
was, for instance— nor incidentally 
is there an explanation in either 
book of why die contributor who 
then lions that particular incident Is 
now in business in' Finland instead 
of Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Like the collection of 
essays here presented to the 
English-speaking public, die Fin- 
nish Initiative to secure that partic- 
ular prestigious post for their man 
was not very well prepared either. 


This ia iinrirtnhtArHv 4 noiu a ic ue me onject or armed 

lust 1 hi «5d Germany or any state 

“*!? dlied with the latter. There is no 


because tho SavIai- V ininn wuea witn tne latter. There is no rril • n a T , • 

tt'M&'Wia* The voice of the Vatican 


« h ir!i # sas- m G u S sn >: 

dominate? Dmmwk ■ nidnr'mS! dul ? D in self-deception, Uiider-esd- 
EyX teeigraffairs ed& of B^. nift W lbe P°M«1 <>£ life, 

• f Mi Tldende in the fcsSchrif? 4 


linsfce Tidende in rim foatsphi-lh M lcu J r mat our neu- 

i fekkonen. Hovinff ahtMtuS h 7wu? 1 5 rallt3 f has a euarahtea that is bind- 
ty on liei' vulnerable ™2 , in S * n mternati final law." Kek- 
rantier dirowh ‘infHrSSS- konon ’ s own view of Finnish neu- 
. pauses of the 19? 8 fie?*. A oei ? be - rao, :« ««* 


fisssr. f .jsse- = 

Union ran also rean^tSTvinAflp^E than that of his subordinates . 

peaceful coexistence with Finland, office^ 1 ™ eily beid b * gb 

w-.Tf ,ls !*. a .? d friendship assure the Both books under review deserve 






By J, S. Conway 

Le Saint Sibge et les victlmcs dc la 
Guerre: Janvler^-Decombre 1943 

687pp. Vatican City: Libreria 

Editrice Vatican a. L14,Q00. 

The year 1943 was the most perilous 
in the recent history of the papacy. 
Tha oveffdtrffw.of Mussolini’s Fascist 
!le4 s W . tha aobsure '.Rome 
by'-Benttatf’ tt:oQpS|*atld l; fte tTonse* 


f bet and regularly Mld-shQiK nfl ' 
die Sudeten German nadonaH 
Berlin always held Czechoslovak 
at arm’s length because that "K 
■tart" among states prevented 
installation of German economic twe! 
ponderance over central Europe" 

The author correctly descrihfia 
BencS’s opposition to the German 
Austrian Customs Union project of 
1931, but he lias failed to sis 
BeneFs active support of Germany’s 
admittance to the League of Natkmi 
under conditions acceptable to 
Berlin, the suggestion of the Gar- 
man General Staff to entrust Benel 
with the presidency of the Disarms, 
ment Conference so that he could 
act as intermediary between Parii 
and Berlin, and Beneft couatcr- 
project to the Customs Union, sub- 
mitted to Berlin by an Inter- 
mediary with B Hand’s approval 
namely a regional free trade agree- 
ment between Germany, France, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. Like- 
wise the fact could have been 
underlined that Benel never wanted 
to be regarded as a vassal of France 
and that lie, for example, tried to 
mediate between Britain and 
France at the Geneva Conference 
(1932), 

Much interesting light Is shed by 
the book on the British attitude to 
developments in central Europe. 


BeneS’s “ pnctomanla ” was ridi- 
culed by Ramsay MacDonald with 
the remark “ Bene! is fond . of 


the latter’s op^ that bomdary 
concessions could nncl should be 
made to Hungary. Wo Jearn from 
Gregory Campbell that ho went as 
far as to say to Briand in 1927 that 
he favoured them in order to bring 
Hungary into closer collaboration 
with tho states of the Little Entente. 

The relations between Berlin and 
Prague vacillated between — as 
5“** „ I>“t , it— •“ correct ” and 

friendly", but they never became 
close, in spile of BeneS’s endeavours. 
(Czechoslovakia was the first for- 
merly belligerent country to con- 
clude a commercial agreement with 
Germany which, however, , due to 


treaties ” — but the Geneva Protocol 
of 1924 was, after all, MacDonald's 
brainchild, and BeneS’s country tbe 
only one to ratify It before it was 
abandoned by Baldwin. For Austen 
Chamberlain again Bene! "eat 
capable de tout — and quite untrust- 
worthy ", 

Sir Joseph Addison, British mini- 
ster in Prague, found apropos of 
the Customs Union project that 
“ the German exercises the art of 
diplomacy as the bear understands 
dancing. In both cases the opera- 
tion Is painful, slow, clumsy sad 
Ineffectual ", In the author’s view 
Addison, a severe critic of Prague's 
policy, has “.enlivened the dull days 
of burenuci'Qts (in tho Foreign 
Office) with linlf-truths and paro- 
chial prejudices ”, only matched hr 
Sargent’s comment (1930) that to® 
Czechs are “ nrrnut prigs . . . suffer 
ing from persecution mania”. One 
cannot disagree with Gregory Camp- 
bell’s shrewd observation that “the 
Versailles system, and with it the 
security of tho Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic, was destroyed more fully by 
BcneS’s allies than by his enemies, 
and the destruction wus in .process 
before Hitler controlled Germany • 


8a 


purpose : 

1 of raw 
fashion. 
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danger of being eapeund, 'deported 
:Ot worse, If HUldHs violent tru'eata 
to- wreak vengeauce pn the Catholic 
Church were carried out Sur- 
rounded by German troops and in- 
mtrated .6y Gestapo agents, the 
Vatican- nevertheless, atftl sought, 
despite these iutiniidating circuit^ 
staficed, to help the victims of the 
V’ 101 * sspedally die prisoners, refu- 


1943 also brought innumerable and 
conclusive reports of the atrocities 
inflicted upon the populations 
under Nazi control. Rumours of 
the death camps in Poland Jiad 
already reached Rome in October. 
1942. By 1943, rumour had turned 
to certainty. In May the terrible 
fate of the Jews exterminated in 
gas-chambers was reported. In 
October the SS seized 1.000 Jews 
in Roine Itself and carried them off 
to an unknown destination. Almost 
daily, appeals to intervene on behalf 
of,. Jewish victims reached the Vati- 
, v . cap from all Quarters of the Con- 
^nnent, , And as the tide, of war , en- 
: ; :aulffl(J Italy, the fate of the 
thousadds .of prisoners among his 
own countrvmen was a constant 
concern to the“ Pope, adding fervour 
to, 1 his plena for the protection of 
Italy’s cl (las. as already Outlined in 
previous volumes. 

- The Vatican was well aware that 
. — ce to these victims would 

»» *.,ii., C ufateIy jeopardized if It de- 
parted from its stance of Strict 
neutrality. In fact, the inri-Maine- 


release information on *• 
thousands of prisoners ifi their 
hands. 

In these depressing circumstances, 
the Vatican concentrated its effort! 
on those governments still suscept- 
ible to papal influence. In Slovafaa; 
the Vatican protested strongly amt 
successfully against a threaten ea 
renewal of Jewish deportations. 

; Romania, the papal nuncio secures 
ameliorations of conditions for an 

the Jews, not merely for the esp* 
tized Catholics. In YugosJawJf 


tized Catholics. In Yugoslav# 
several hundred Jews were rescue** 
from the Nazis, while in BHyJBs* 
papal pressure added to Mu«oih»s 
reluctance to fall in with the Ger* 
man, plans. In Turkey, the aungjj- 
later Pope John XXIII, successfuUy 
assisted tho efforts of .wngj. 
Jewish relief agencies, w 
freedom for Jews from the Balime i 
as a number of letters of eratitua, 
testify. ’ On the other 
Vatican was no more .e 
about the Zionist plan for uri 

all the Jews to Palestine than 


a poor 


dr 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

CM9BS&9- 

ASSISTANT CATALOGUER, £2 f 127-£3,282 
(minimum £2,922 for Chartered Librarians) 
plus £312 _ 1 

Newly qualified or Chartered Librarian lor the cenlral 
cataloguing section for (he Borough. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, £2 f 127-£3, 282 * 

Wpm £2,922 for Chartered Librarians) 
plus {31 2 

Newfy qualified or Cliariered Librarian to tie one o( 
three professional staff responsible for the adult lend- 
ing service in a busy central library. 

Application forms from the Director of Leisure Services, 

S Rfversdale Road, West Kirby, Merseyside, returnable 
by 3 September. I 


fi Buckinghamshire 
P County Council 


LENDING LIBRARIAN, 

Bletchley Library 

A.P. 3/4 £2,922 to £3,702 plus £312 Annual 
Salary Supplement 

Minimum .qualification : Chartered Librarian 
NJC Conditions of Service. Successful candidate auB- 
jeot to medical examination. Removal expenses of up 
to El 60 and Lodgings Allowance of E8 per week, pend- 
ing removal, in approved oases. 

Applications (no forms) together with the names and 
addresses of two referees, to the County Librarian, 
County Hall, Aylesbury. Buckinghamshire, to be 
received by the 2nd September, 1976, from whom 
further details can be obtained. 


Wiltshire Area Health Authority 

Salisbury Health District 


Librarian 


Opportunity for an experienced Ubrariui j°pro 
vide library servloea to the NaUpnal Health Service 
community in Salisbury, as part of the Wessex 
Regional Library Service. Based at the i Gene ai 
Infirmary there Is excellent scow tor someone whh 
initiative and enthusiasm. A graduate librarian i wim 
special library experience preferred, and ability to 
accept responsibility essential. 

Salary Soale E2.e91-E3.634, plus £312 non-enhance- 
able pey award. 

Application Forma and 

from PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT, ODSTOCK HOB 
PITAL, SALISBURY. T?L. SALISBURY 6262, BXT. ( 
410. 

Closing dale 31st August. 1976. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
■ Library 

TECHNICAL SERVICES 
LIBRARIAN 

£4,689-54,992 

‘ piu® £312 Salary Supplement 

T« 8, rsi p 0 „.ibl. for .equWUort., eU»W«-W™ *" d 
. ' ^■togulng operations. 

MJC Salary find Conditions (S02). v a mmahifl 

F4r: further particulars and appIlMtion foms, J* l dre8sa d ] 


M w aepiqmber 3,1970, please seno 6n , 

envelope tfi Slainng i pf$06JV New : . Navy- 

rma Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Elliapn Piace r r(9w- 
g*#SUppnTynja NEV8ST. , : 


Unlvorslly ol Wales 




SENIOR 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

Library qualHlcatlons 
e&Benllat : experience 
an advantage 
Salary Scale : 
£3,174 to £4,602 
Requests (quoting Ref. 
TLS) for details and 
application form to 
Personnel Section 
(Academia), UWIST, 
Cardiff cFl 3NU 
Closing date : 17 Sept. 


Shell l .k. Adinimsli.tlivfc Scnius 1 u\u it V.K;liu;y fur 
an \ivhiust to take charge nf their Ri-un ils Cx-ntrc and 
Archil c .n-tivilics lucaicj in Shell Centre, I. inulon. "You 
vill he i'L-sjmiisiblc to the Head ol' Cenlral Records 
Sen ices Di vision for the operation c»f the Records 
C 'em re which looks a her our uun-currcnl records:. You 
'will he concerned with the selection of records for 
presci'^ al in it for historical and inl'ornuiiuiial purposes, 
lor the arrangement: and description nf records, the 
prmisioii of an enquiry service and for prmidiny advice, 
and guidance on such inn Iters us retention periods and 
leuiex.d systems. You will be encouraged to take art 
interest in the administration of current records. You 
v ill be a graduate with n Diploma in Archive Si tidies 
and be aged between 28 and 35; jmi will also have 
Kcieral years’ practical experience including some 
supervisory experience. A definite interest in the 
management of modern records is essential. Salary will 
be in the region of £4,900 depending on age find 
experience. In addition there is a London Allowance of 
£4118 p.a. Assistance will he given, where appropriate, 
with relocation expenses. 1* I case write or telephone for 
nil Application Vorm to: Shell U.K. Administrative 
Services, Recruitment Division, (T.a), I'NI'.T./jr, Shell 
Centre, London SEi 7NA. Tel: 01-9.14 2947- 


Shell 


We have a vacancy for a 




Cynon Valley Borough Council 
Cyngor Bwrdeistref Cwm Cynon 


Assistant 

r~r at our Elsfree Studio Cenfre 

. The AsslBlanl will be required lo help the 
Librarian provide a general and specialised 
reference service for programme and design 
staff. Including pholographlo material. 

Duties entail responsibility for periodicals, 

f (holographs and scripts and also Indexing, 
Dan records, general enquiries end filing. 
Applicants must have good general know-. 
- ledge and aoourale typing ability : they must 
have a pleasant end even temperament and 
be able to deal with staff at all levels and 
with outside organisations. Educational 
standards to ' O ' level required in English 
Language and Literature, with preferably 
three other subjeots. Previous library experi- 
ence essential. 

£2,820 (including allowances) for a 37-hour, 
6-day week ; 4 week! 1 leave. 

Applications to : — 

The Recruitment Officer, f 

ATV Network Limited, 

Eldon Avenue, * . j| L]T J BIfi, 

Boreham Wood, Herts. ' 

Please quote vacancy 28 (E). I 


INIVER81TY OF LONDON 

USRARY RESOURCES CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 

AUTOMATION OF 
CATALOGUING PROCEDURE? 


SaS»S‘s p— 

experience in Ubrary catalogue automation.^ ■ ■ 

senior uni verity Ubrary staff, plus £J50 London AHowance 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
Beaconsltle, Stafford 

ASSISTANT TIITOR/LIBRARIAN 


sagaeaSB^-rf; ^ 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
Appolrlminl ol 

First Senior Assistant (Mountain Ash) 

Applications aie Invited from Chartered Librarian* (or appoint- 
ment 10 tho above pul. 

The appolnimeni will bo suWeet 10 Ihe Scheme at Conaillons 
a( Service of lb a N.J.C. lor Loral Aulharltle*' A.PT. and Clerical 
Service* ; lo iha Local Governmorrt Bcperannuall&n AO* ; Ifl 
madloal axamlnallon ; and lo termination by a minimum <M one 
m&niii'a notice pn either attfa. Salary, will ba paid In acBordance 
with A.P. Grade 3 (at present £3.234 to S3. BIN per annum), with 
the point ol entry being depandont upon ntparlanoa. 
Application forma may be obtained from the undaralsnad. to 
wnem tlwy muat be relumed by IWh September. 1876. 

Peek Ground*. Hloh Street, N. 6TOMELAKE. 

ABEROARE. Mid Glam. Olrootor ol Admlnlairatlon. 


THE TIMES 

LITERARY 

SUPPLEMENT 

CLASSIFIED RATES 

As from and including the 
September 10th issue 
tliere will.be oil Increase in tho , 

‘ classified advertising rates of 
i The Times Literary Supplement. . 

The new rates will be . 
Disploy on classified, pages-— 
Single column centimetre £3.50p : 
■Minimum spate : 9cm x sc E31.50p 

Linoge — 

All clossificntlons 60p per line 

Minimum 3 lines £1.80p 
Box Numbers SOp each 

These 4 ’ates are, of coarse, 

! subject to the approval of . the • 

. . Prices Commission 

■ in accordance with tlie Government’s 
‘ ' ‘ ; Pilc&s .'an d Incomes Policy. 
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